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National Business Survey Conference 
Finds Rubber Industry Going Forward 


HE National Business Survey Conference, through 

its chairman, Julius H. Barnes, issued on June 28 a 

summary of factual reports on important lines of busi- 
ness and industry without attempt at comment or interpre- 
tation. For rubber manufacturers, the conference report 
included 75 per cent estimates of May casing production 
and inventory. 

Raised to a 100 per cent basis, these figures show that 
domestic output of all pneumatic casings in May totaled 
6,080,000 units, or nearly 1 per cent more than the April 
production of 6,024,000 units and more than 17.1 per cent 
above the March output of 5,188,000 units. “Employ- 
ment,”’ the report states, “increased accordingly.” 

Inventories at the end of May, according to the survey 
figures, raised to represent 100 per cent of the industry, 
were 14,220,000 casings as against 13,948,000 at the close 
of April. “Thus,” the report concludes, “the inventory 
situation was approximately as in May, 1928, when current 
production was approximately 10 per cent higher. Inven- 
tories this year are 20 per cent less than at the correspond- 
ing time last year, after a production in May, 1929, of 
8,145,000 casings—the largest monthly production ever 
recorded by the industry. 

“The industry reports business in June as about even 
with May, and approximately 30 per cent below June, 1929. 
For other branches of the rubber industry the report is that 
in June operations are on a somewhat higher level than 
earlier in the year, but below the level of this time last 


vear. 


Fisk Rubber Company Will Discontinue 
Making Auto Tires at Wisconsin Plant 


RODUCTION of all automobile tires will hereafter 

Pp he concentrated by the Fisk Rubber Company at tts 

factories in Chicopee Falls, Mass. The western unit 

at Cudahy, Wis., which was originally the Federal Rubber 

Company, will in the future manufacture only bicycle tires 

and sundries. The change, according to the company’s 

announcement, is made with a view to reducing manufac- 
turing overhead and costs. 

The Fisk Rubber Company, organized in 1898 and 


maintaining the only tire factory of the “Big Five” still 
loeated in New England, the birthplace of America’s rubber 
industry, acquired the Federal Rubber Company several 
years ago. Although the Wisconsin plant was modern in 
every respect, its capacity was limited and Fisk has long 
manufactured a considerable portion of the Federal tire 
line at its own Chicopee Falls factory. The production 
schedules and sales policies of Federal will be continued 
as formerly, but in the future all automobile tires under 
that brand name will be turned out at the Fisk Massa- 
chusetts plant. The sales offices of the Federal Rubber 
Company were shifted to Chicopee Falls at the time of the 
merger, and there is expected to be no change in the execu 
tive personnel. 

Recently the Fisk Rubber Company announced its in- 
tention of disposing of its own retail establishments and 
concentrating all its distribution in the independent dealer. 
The Fisk Rubber Company has not shown operating prof- 
its since 1927, its losses amounting to $8,791,251 in 1928 
and $7,496,457 in 1929. Improvement in the company’s 
affairs seemed likely in early 1929 when Fisk common stock 
spurted from $9 to over $20 a share and the firm sold 
851,306 shares of new stock at a price of $11 a share. 
Since then, however, it has fallen to new low levels and is 
now being quoted in the neighborhood of $2.50 a share. 
The company’s 5% per cent notes, maturing next year, are 
being sold on the New York Curb Exchange at about $37, 
while its 8 per cent sinking fund bonds, due in 1941, are 
traded in on the New York Stock Exchange at about $65 


Motor Parts and Accessory Business 


Showed Decline Through May and June 


ANUFACTURING operations in the automotive 
M parts-accessory industry declined in May and the 

seasonal curtailment has continued through June, 
in line with the recession in the car plants, according to the 
Motor and Equipment Association, which includes several 
rubber manufacturers in its membership. 

In May, suppliers of original equipment and of service 
parts and service equipment for the trade lowered their 
schedules for the first time this year, though output of the 
accessory plants was a little higher than in April. Some 
further curtailment can be expected in the parts industry 








samce no immediate upturn in car production 1S expected 


Busine of member wholesalers of automotive products 
last month held even with Apri 

Che grand index of shipments for all groups of manu 
facturer members reporting their figures to the Association 
in M tood at 144 per cent of the January, 1925, base 
ndex of 100 as mpared with 163 in April, 155 in March 
nad 24 \| t 


Testing Materials Society Meeting 
Attended by Rubber Technologists 
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The Subcommittee on Insulated Wire and Cable re 


ported on rather extensive revisions which are being con 


| 
sidered in the Tentative Specifications for Insulated Wire 
and Cabl 30 per cent Hevea Rubber including those neces 
sary to permit the us rganic accelerators and anti 
oxidants as required by the advance of the art 


In the Subcommittee on Rubbet Products tor Absorb 
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ing Vibration, results of extensive tests on cold flow (com- 
pression set) were reported which show wide variations 
even when the tests were made under what were considered 
reasonably rigid specifications. Cooperation of equipment 
makers is now being sought to provide standard test equip- 
ment and a definite program for future work has been 
planned which should lead to a standard method for carry 
ng out these tests 

The report of W. H. Whitcomb, chairman o 
tee D-13 on Textile Materials, was featured by t 


i (Commit- 
, 
ie presen- 


tation of revisions in standard specifications for tolerances 


and test methods tor tir fabrics other than cord brics, 
ind for cord fabrics. Revisions were also proposed in 


ntative specifications or chafer tire tabrics and methods 


of identification of textile fibers. 


The report of H. S. Vassar, chairman of Committee 


-9 on Electric Insulati Materials, which was read on the 
orning ot lune 25, was also of interest to rubber men 
At the twe session on June 27, there was a special sym 
sium rosin, wl ncluded a paper by Dr. H. A 
Vinkelmann on “The se of Rosin in Rubber Goods and 
iN < 


Herron, Rodenbough & Meyer to Handle 
Gastex and Palmer Carbon Black Sales 
IX R ANGI \I] N | “ have been com] leted by the (,7en- 


era Atlas Carbon 
ough & Mever. whereby the latter has become the 


Company with Herron, Roden- 


lirect sales representative of the General Atlas Carbon 
(Company for the sale of Gastex. This agreement, which 


ame effective July 1, means that the sales of Gastex 


sales of Palmer Black. since Herron, 
Rodenbough & Meyer are also the sales agents for the 
Palmer Gas Products Corporation. 


n etfecting this change, Fred C. | 


who has 
heen handling the sales of Gastex for the whole country, 
will be put in charge of the New England and Atlantic sea- 
board states for the sale of both Gastex and Palmer Black 
‘Ir. Batchellor will retain the same headquarters at 60 
Wall Street, New York City. 

By combining forces on the sale of these carbon blacks, 
he General Atlas Carbon Company will have the technical 
ind development assistance of Dr. H. A. Winkelmann and 
will be able to combine the research and experimental work 
vhich he has been doing with the work of its own labora- 
Ty The General Atlas Carbon Company will aintain 

identity as at present, with Herron, Rodenbough & 
\lever operating sales offices at Akron, Chicago and New 


black manufacturers are subsidiaries of 


lic utility companies which rank among the largest cor- 


ms ot the « try Che General Atlas Carbon Com- 
pany is a subsidiary of the Cities Service Company, whil 
the Palmer Gas Products Corporation is controlled by the 
lectric Bond & Share Corporation through the inter- 
ediaries of the United Gas Corporation and the Electr 
‘ower & Light Corporation. J. W. Herron, senior partner 
Herron, Rodenhbough & Meyer, is a director of the 

’ - 2 ] ] 


Palmer Carbon Company and also vice-president and sales 


Products Corporation, which 


manager ot the Palmer Gas 
was formed to conduct the carbon black business of the 
Electric Bond & Share Corporation and the Palmer Cor- 


poration of Louisiana. 


There are a number of 
Consult Classified 


LOOKING FOR A JOB? 
good positions open in rubber factories 
Section, this issue, Page 381. 
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June Rubber Consumption Figured at 
Only 32,000 Tons by Exchange Members 
ONSUMPTION of crude rubber by American 
manufacturers during June totaled approximately 
32,000 long tons, it is estimated by members of the 
Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc., based upon operating 
schedules maintained through the month at Akron and other 
producing centers. 
- This would represent a decline of about 8,000 long tons 
from the May consumption total, and 11,500 tons from 
June last year when consumption reached the figure of 
43,430 tons. Actual consumption in May, 1930, was 39,902 
tons, as compared with the exchange members’ estimate for 
that month of between 44,000 and 45,000 tons. 

This sharp decline in rubber absorption is at variance 
with the recently issued report fo the National Business 
Survey Conference, which found the business of tire fac- 
tories in June “about even with May” and other branches 
of the rubber industry enjoying June operations “on a 
somewhat higher level than earlier in the year.” Rubber 
consumption may have been affected, however, by the fact 
that June, a thirty-day month, had five Sundays and by the 
closing down of the Goodyear factory and the Goodrich tire 
department for inventory purposes. 

Should the estimates of the Rubber Exchange members 
prove correct, domestic consumption for the first six months 
of 1930 would have been approximately 214,000 tons, as 
compared with 267,857 tons in the first half of 1929 and 
with 198,618 tons in the last six months of that year. 


Mohawk Rubber Omits Preferred Dividend 
As Executive Personnel Is Reorganized 


OLLOWING a directors’ meeting at Akron on June 

30, it was revealed that the Mohawk Rubber Com- 

pany would take no action on the dividends due on its 
outstanding preferred stock at this time. There are ap- 
proximately 21,642 shares of the company’s 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock outstanding at present, and the payment of 
the regular quarterly dividend would mean a distribution 
of about $37,875. 

Five changes in the officers and directors of the com: 
pany were also announced after the special session of the 
hoard at the tire factory. J. F. Jones, vice-president in 
charge of sales and a director, who has been with Mohawk 
since 1923, has resigned, and George W. Spahr, formerly 
sales manager of the Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has been named to the office. The place of Mr. 
Jones on the board of directors has been filled by the elec- 
tion of Dr. Robert H. Bishop, Jr., Cleveland physician, who 
was until last April on the board of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company. 

The ation of H. H 
accepted by the directors, and the offices of secretary and 


resig McCloskey, secretary, was 
treasurer were combined, with Ray E. Bloch, vice-president 
in charge of finance, leon T. Noel, 
of Chicago, was elected assistant secretary, a new position, 
and H. H. Matz was renamed as assistant treasurer. The 
| of directors of the Mohawk company now consists 

Miller, chairman, Charles Borland, president of 
the company, Dr. Bishop, W. L. Flory and J. B. Huber. 

Mr. Jones came to Mohawk seven years ago at the 
solicitation of the company. Between 1918 and 1920 he 
had been district sales manager for New England for the 
Portage Rubber Company, Barberton, Ohio, and before that 
had held a similar position with the Gates Rubber Company, 
In addition to his work in the tire industry, 


holding both positions. 


Oarad 


eS 


| Jenver, ( ry | . 


his business experience since 1895 has included positions 
with Montgomery Ward & Company, Armour & Company, 
the Barsmith Ice Machine Company, the Canister Com- 
pany and the Republic Can & Metal Company. 

At a stockholders’ meeting which preceded the directors’ 
session, it was 
voted to increase 
the authorized cap- 
ital stock of the 
company from 
125.000 to 150,000 
shares. Of the in- 
creased stock that 
will be made avail- 
15,000 shares 
held in 


~ 


able, 
are to be 


reserve for sub- 
scription by em- 
ployees of the 
plant, while the 


balance is expected 
to be sold to the 
new officers and di- 
rectors. 

Last year the 
Mohawk Rubber 
Company earned 
$216,327, or 56 
cents a share on 
the common stock, 
as against $687,910 
in 1928, equal to $4.73 a share on the common. Early 
in November, the directors decided to discontinue the 
payment of dividends on the common stock which had been 
inaugurated in the spring of 1929 on a quarterly basis of 
one per cent in stock and 75 cents in cash. 





J. F. JONES 


After a refinancing plan was put into effect and a loan 
negotiated for $800,000 in March, 1928, the company’s old 
common stock had a spectacular rise from 35 to a peak of 
246, after which a stock dividend of 300 per cent was de- 
clared, splitting the value of the shares on a four-for-one 
basis. The new common stock sold as high as 66 early in 
1929, but since then has steadily declined and has sold as 
low as 8 recently, or below its 1928 low, with adjustment 
for the split-up. The preferred stock has dropped from 


904 to a low of 15 


Rubber Futures at Cheapest Levels 
As Company Stocks Break 1929 Lows 


HEN crude rubber for July delivery sold on the 

Rubber Exchange of New York at 11.60 cents a 

pound on June 23, a new low mark was established 
for that market. On the New York outside market, the 
commodity sold for several days at a low of 11% cents a 
pound, while in London it was quoted as low as 5% pence. 
The average closing price at New York for spot rubber 
during June was 12.45 cents a pound. 

Meanwhile, several of the leading rubber companies’ se- 
curities have been selling on the New York Stock Exchange 
and other exchanges below their 1929 low levels. Good 
year common, which had a low of 60 in last October’s break, 
dropped to 547 on June 27. Goodrich common, which 
was never below 38% last year, slumped to 22% on June 
18 and has not rallied much above that figure since. Fire- 
stone common, whose 1929 low was 24%, touched 1934 on 
July 7, while Fisk sold down to within a half-point of its 
bottom of last year. 


(Other news of the industry will be found on Pages 375-381) 
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‘Rubber Toys for Beach 
and »A quatic ey ports 


Growing Demand for These New Playthings—Manufactured in Many Shapes and 
Sizes for Both Kiddies and Grown-ups—Industry Barely Ten Years Old 


bathing and water sports 


ibberized fabrics are only a 
oday the business has grown 


to one of surprisit portions and in the diversity of 
kinds and types of water toys it rivals almost any sporting 
goods field Water tovs are now tound at every watering 
place, be it in surf bathing on the coasts or in the fresh 
water lake resorts They have taken on forms and shapes 


ranging tron pe ot water-wings to grotesque 
imitations of sea- whales So popular have 
the re no longer regarded as the rich 


they become that 


man's playthings but tl costs have come down to within 
reach of the pocketbook of most anvone 
Less than ten years ago, aside trom water-wings, water 
Lobster 


Beach Float 
(Tyer Rubber 
Company) 





toys were practically unknown. The Seamless Rubber 
Company, of New Haven, Conn., appear to have been the 
pioneers in the industry but up to five years ago they were 
making them only on special order and exclusively for one 
lone distributor, who had luckily hit upon the idea and 
visualized the potential demands. At the present time ap- 
proximately ten manufacturers are engaged in the business 


and the trade is becoming highly competitive. Sporting 


goods stores and all merchants catering to summer vacation- 


ists have found these new products a profitable addition to 
New York 


their stocks. Only recently one of the largest 


Seal Float 
(Tyer Rubber 
Company) 
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department stores contracted for the entire output of one 
of the principal manufacturers. 

The variety of shapes include walruses, horses, crabs, 
toads, ducks, putties, dogfish, seals, alligators, sharks, 
camels, turtles and dragon-flies, not to mention the other, 
more or less, standard types of beach toys, such as floats, 
water raft mattresses, ring floats, rubber surf boards, water- 
wings and the like. 

Most of the toys are made of the best quality of steam 
cured rubber stock. The accompanying illustrations show 
the great variety in types. 

Made in Variety of Colors and Shapes 


In the matter of color and decoration these water toys 
are being made in many attractive fast hues with brilliant 
red, green and yellow shades predominating. 

Sizes depend largely on the type of toy and vary from 
an 18-inch Toad to a 72-inch Turtle. The larger sized toys 
are the more stable in the water. 

The ducks, ponies, horses and camels are equipped with 
sand bags to be used as keels to keep them upright in the 
water when they are not being ridden. In some of the toys 
this ballasting is done by employing sand pockets in the 
bottom but the latest types are equipped with grommets on 
the under side to which canvas sacks, filled with sand or 
heavy weights can be attached with tapes. 

Besides the Seamless Rubber Company, which has a 


Below: Beach Toad 


(Seamless Rubber 
Company) 





Above: Water Camel 


(Seamless Rubber 
Company) 





and 75 inches long. The New York Rubber Corporation, 
of Beacon, N. Y., has also developed recently a wide line 
of these rafts. Their “Airubber Kidboat” for children has 
separate air chambers to provide double protection and will 
support a dozen youngsters. It is 5 feet long with a 30- 
inch beam but weighs only 10 pounds. Its carrying capacity 
is 150 pounds. ; 

The market for these aquatic toys is an ever growing 
one and the possibilities have only been touched upon. 








wide assortment of water toys in their 
line, the Rex Rubber and Novelty Com- 
pany, of New York City, and the Tyer 
Rubber Company, of Andover, Mass., 
are also featuring these products in their 
latest catalogs. The latter company has 
recently introduced a “lobster” beach 
float, in a bright red color. A large size 
is offered in a length of 51 inches and 


a width of 14% inches, weighing 2% 
pounds. A smaller size is 42 inches 


long and 13 inches wide, weighing 


1 1/3 pounds. 
The Fox Toy Company, of Berea, 








Both the kiddies and the grown-ups 
are cutting up more and more aquatic 
monkeyshines with these new playthings. 
In fact, there is a more spirited demand 
from the grown-ups than from the 
children. The market is no longer con- 
fined to the beaches and lakes. They are 
to be found in increasing number in 
private and public swimming pools and 
wherever water affords an opportunity 
for frolicking. The species of animal 
or sea life which have been so far imi- 
tated in these playthings are still but 
few and it can be well expected that be- 








Some we. steel 





Ohio, is marketing what they call the 
“Speed Play Buoy,” for babies to play 
in safety. Comprising a canoe-shaped 
frame, mounted on a specially designed and strengthened 
tire inner tube, it resembles an aquatic kiddie-car. The seat 
is suspended from the frame by adjustable straps forming 
a cockpit, thus allowing the child free action of the arms 
and legs to paddle. The company also makes other sizes 
for adults. 
Water Mattresses and Rafts 


In the line of air rafts and water mattresses, the Con- 
verse Rubber Company, of Malden, Mass., has entered the 
field with a new surf-riding raft. The ribs run lengthwise 
and the self-cover of tan jeans is vulcanized to a heavy 
rubber coating on both sides. In size it is 25 inches wide 


“Airubber” Beach 
_Mattress 
(New York Rubber 
Corp.) 





“Airubber” Boat 


(New York Rubber 
Corp.) 





Speed Play Buoy 
(Fox Toy Company) 


fore long the lion, the rhinoceros, or 
even the octopus and swordfish will find 
their prototypes in rubber water toys. 


BARAK 


NEW accelerator activator, under the trade name 
A Barak, has been recently introduced to the rubber 

manufacturing industry by E. I. du Pont de Nem- 
ours and Company. 

Barak is a new type of accelerator activator whose most 
distinctive property is that it prolongs the range of cure 
of compounds and tends to prevent reversion on overcures. 
When used in the absence of other accelerators it has an 
extremely mild accelerating effect but when used in con- 
junction with other accelerators, particularly those of the 
acidic type such as Thionex and Captax, it activates them 
to such a degree that distinctly less accelerator is required. 

Barak is a translucent light brown liquid which has no 
effect on the color of compounds in which it is used. It is 
claimed to assist in the dispersion of carbon black and other 
finely divided pigments. It is claimed that it is usually un- 
necessary to use stearic acid or other fatty acids in com- 
pounds containing Barak. 
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Hindrance to Selling 


Household Rubber Goods x» 


There ‘ {re Only Tu oSme lls V ore D1s- 
liked than Rubber 
Used lo Decrease 


Aromatics Being 


Sales Resistance 


By Donap A. LAIRD 


; 


( I F ian } \ 


rubber shower curtains not dominate the 
curtain market Why do other numerous 
rubbet products for household use fail to take on 
usefulness to the householder 


HY do 
showet 
across the counter as thei 
would suggest that they would 


Mhat it is the smell of the rubber is indicated by a con- 
survey \umueller of the Cramer- 
Advertising Agency of Milwaukee Che reaction 


of some 56 varieties ot 


sumet made bv Ff 
K rasselt 
a 


of typical consumers to the smell 


well recognized common smells was investigated by Mr. 
Aumueller 
That only two common smells on his list were more 


disliked than the smell ot rubber goods was one ot his dis 
coveries of industry Che 
two smells which were more unpopular were perspiration, 
garlic the second most repulsive, 


paramount importance to the 


the most disliked, and 
rubber 


not such interesting companiot for 


In exact figures 100% of the women disliked the smell 


of perspiration, 93% the smell ot earlic, and 82% disliked 
rubber Womet are 


the smell of more particular than 


men about smells. according to his figures, which makes 
the problems of household bber goods more distressing 
since they are largely purchased by women he percent 
age of men who had marke dislikes to these unpopular 
odors were i tolloy perspiration, 95% ; garlic, 90% 

rubls T 81% 

()ther smel vhicl re usually regarded as of enough 
unpleasantness to mecreas¢ resistance did not come out 
3o near the bottom 1m tl cy survey Fish, olive oil 
turp ntine, tar, al uerkraut were all less unpleasant o1 
the averagt than the rul I rit 

Why housel rubber ods do not find the wide 
market they merit is clearly shown by this survey. Does 
this imply that t ncdustt hould give up the idea of 
cultivating this 1 hatically no but it does 
mean that more attention 1 ht be given to the matter of 
the smell of th extile manutacturers are al 
ready doing this wide e, in spite of the fact that 
the smell of clot! t no permeating or so unpleasant as 
the smell of rubl 

Here is what | heen done for a distinctly unpleasant 
dior. one which ranks fourth worst on Mr. Aumueller’s 
list kerosen v-sprayvs principally kerosene to 
which is added an extract of pyrethrum he resulting 
odor builds sales resistance more rapidly than a stuttering 
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bond salesman 
dox perfumes 


So they tried killing the odor with ortho- 
Some perfumes worked, others did not 
work even when used in relatively large amounts. They 
then turned to the field of industrial aromatics, a new 
development of perfume chemistry which is having a re- 
markable development. Let Dr. Eric C. Kunz, of Mont- 
clair, N. J., who is the outstanding expert in this 
field, tell the story in his own words: 


new 


“Killing an offensive odor can be done by simply cover- 
ing it with a more pleasant odor, but in that case you do 
not really neutralize the bad odor because you have merely 
covered it with a stronger, although more pleasant, odor. 
What we are now doing is to make the offensive 
part of the good odor, in other words, 


odor a 
putting the bad 
odor to work rather than trying to remove it by expensive 
washings, or by impregnating the goods with a stronger 


odor to mask the unpleasantness. 


“Take the c; 


se of artificial leather which normally has 
strong linseed oil odor,” he continues. ‘We have 
thirty different industrial which 
were incorporated into the raw materials used in making 
the artificial leather 


a very 


tested some aromatics 


Four of these blended with the lin 


seed 01 odo1 sO as to make the distasteful odor leasant 
when the aron itics were only 1 1O of 1% of the weight of 


lhe others, which did not blend. had 


to be used in large amounts, or until the: 
stronger than the oil itself 


“These tour, however, blended with the oil smell to pro 


were 


luce a good smell, just as the foulest imaginable 
are basic in producing a jasmine perfume his is the 
being followed: Don’t try to kill the 
working independently of Mr. Aum 
thus states the solution the chemist has discovered to the 
small rubber goods which the 


g agency research man discovered 


] r . 
SA ICS esistance 


curtains are now being made with 
aromatics blended so that the disliked 
smell has vanished into a good smell which thx 
Other rubber products are following 


withheld 


rubber 
consumer 
likes Permission 
which are 
going ahead along these lines, but the general proposition 


has been to mention the firm names 


is of tremendous significance to the rubber industry. 


am 
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Toxic Substances in the 


Rubber Industry 


PART XII 


By P. A. DAVIS, A.B., M.A., M.D. 


Assistant Medical Director, Gocdyear Tire & Rubber Company 


ANTIMONY AND [ts COMPOUNDS 


NTIMONY is a silver white lustrous metal and crystalizes 

A in laminated formation, showing lines of fracture. It belongs 

to sub-group B of group V of the elements and is associated 

with As, Bi and phosphorous. It occurs chiefly in nature as the 

sulphide SbeSg from which the metal is obtained by smelting. The 

commercial antimony often contains traces of silver, gold, arsenic, 

iron, lead, copper, bismuth and sulphur. It readily forms alloys 
with arsenic, lead, tin, copper, zinc, iron and bismuth. 

Antimony is an amphoteric element and forms compounds where 

it is in some instances the positive ion and in others the negative 


101 The following compounds illustrate this: 

Positive Ion Vegative lon Antimoniates 
SbHg HsSbOzg KSBO 
SboeSg H4Sbot )n K 4Sboel \z 
Sb40¢6 H4Sbe207 KoHeSbeO7 
SbeO4 HbSOs Pb( Sb6 Je )o 
Sb205 

Ha en ( inds Sulphides 
SeFe Sb B SbeS3 
Sb Cl Sb I SbeS4 
Sb Cls 
Sb Cl4 
Sbol enters into combinatio1 produce double salts, viz: 


NH 4)2SO4SbFs3 which is an important mordant, also 8SbF32NH4F 
hich is used in the dyeing industry. 


1 


SbeOs, SbeSz and Sb are the principal compounds used in the 


glass « I industry 
Uses of Antimony 
] D g dustry 
2 F il dust1 
3 Rubbe d ist 
4 1 ik re various pewte 
5. Maki nti-frict metals 
) M k 2 rusting $ 
7. Electro plating and storage battery industry 
8. Used in arts for painting and plating, and manu- 
ctur v nre r} S 
Y Ls .% medic ¢ 
Antimony was originally used in medicine as an emetic in the 


form of a pill and by placing wine in antimony goblets and letting 
t stand over night. Sufficient antimony was dissolved by morning 
to produce emesis when taken. . The present use of antimony in 
medicine is principally confined to the potassium, antimony tartrate 
r tartar emetic and the sulphide 

In industry commercial antimony and its compounds are used 
and there is usually lead and arsenic present, so one has to be on 
the lookout for effects caused by these elements. The principle 
compounds of antimony used in the rubber industry are the golden 
and crimson sulphides. It may be present as an impurity in many 
other compounds, and especially associated with lead and arsenic 


Avenues of Absorbtion 


l \limentary system 
2. Respiratory system 
3. Skin 


[he respiratory system is the chief avenue of entrance as most 


of the compounds are in powder form or become finely divided in 
\t high temperatures the metal can be sublimed 
form stibine which like 


their course of us¢ 
and the presence of nascent hydrogen may 
arsine, is extremely poisonous when inhaled. The inhalation of 
powdered antimony or its compounds into the lungs often produces 
a bronchial irritation with mucoid formation and the subsequent 
deposition in the lung tissue and this may be the beginning of a 
chronic poisoning. 

The intake through the alimentary system is by swallowing dust 
while at work, contamination of food, tobacco and water. Some 
liquors that have been in pewter containers may contain a small 
amount of antimony, especially sour wines. 

Typesetters, linotype workers, may take some antimony in from 
handling type metal or from the fumes of the molten metal. Pro- 
fessor A. J. Carlson of the physiological department of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has made some interesting experiments with the 
golden and crimson sulphides of antimony and the gastric juice 
of humans. He reports that about 3% of the golden and about 8% 
of the crimson sulphides are soluble in the human gastric juices. 
This may be even more in cases of acidosis or hyperacidity 

\bsorption by the skin is not marked except by those using 
alloys, grinding certain bearings or working with pewter, and where 
there is an oil or a greasy substance used in conjunction with these 
operations. 

In storage battery manufacture much attention should be given 
to antimony if the grid material is one in which it is present. 

Lead enters into this work as a complication and much difficulty 
is encountered for the symptoms of antimony poisoning is very much 
the same as those of lead poisoning. If one has this difficulty it 
can be eliminated by very careful analysis of the symptoms and a 
chemical examination of the urine, stools, blood serum, and 
salivary excretions. The blood picture, unlike lead, shows an eosi- 
nophilia instead of basophilia, but this is not always constant. 

\ll the soluble salts of antimony are toxic when taken by mouth, 
the degree of toxicity becoming manifest only by the amount that 
is taken, for example to 1 grain of tartar emetic may produce 
mesis. If the compound is not water soluble and only partially 
soluble in .4% HCl solution it may be taken in 3 to 6 grains or even 
larger doses without any detrimental effects. I am of the opinion 
hat it is due to the latter fact that there is not a great number of 
Antimony is a peculiar element in its 


micré 


poison cases in the industry. 
reactions with other compounds and a substance which has an 
amphoteric property usually has some compounds that are more 
toxic than some others, and some amphoteric elements are more 
toxic than some others. 
\bsorbed antimony compounds do affect the whole system, but 
has a predilection for gasto-intestinal system. 
The following systems seem to be affected: 


1. Gastro-intestinal system 
2. GU system 

3. Nervous system 

4. Blood system 

5. Respiratory system 

6. Skin 


The soluble salts, or those soluble in .4% HCl are intense irri- 
tants to the mucosa of the stomach and intestines, They produce 
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nausea and emesis and in large doses severe purgation often pro- 


ducing gastric and intestinal hemorrhages 


the vomiting also a 


Vomiting is due to a reflex on center and 


direct action n the vastric mucosa 


Salts and compounds of antimony in large or repeated doses 
over a pet time produce an irritative nephritis, with a severe 
albuminuria and a cystitis. 

Ringer Murrell in their experiments state that antimony 1s a 


poison to the nerves and muscles. Its action is a depressant one on 


the set { te paralyzes the centers in the spinal 
trunl This dey ant action affects the heart muscle as well as 
the nerves that ntrol the vasomotor system and as a result tox) 
‘ caust the timony produces a low pulse rate and a low 
blood pressur Cardiac stimulants are not very responsive The 
diac muscl n e saturated with antimony salts and does 
t resp The same true with the nerve control of the resp 
at ter The rat respiration is decreased, pulmonary 
lat f pulmona dema results, the bronchial tubes 
fill p rat ulure produces death Sometimes pneu 
n e to lowered pulmonary resistance 
\ f ¢ ases where there has been a 
nstant exposure and absorptio There develops a marked eos! 
nopl most ca { lex lecreased and agglutins are 
diminishes 
rhe ery re ffected by the soluble salts and less 
readily t luble \ perspiration increases the irrita 
bility a thi because the lubility is increased 
An in e it ibsequent acne-like pustules 
erupt | Ly e to ilcerative stage with sloughing 
Chron t wounds with much scaling 
1 1 ti ‘ ‘ n ths 
There ma é é n s membranes of the mouth 
and nos¢ m mall ulcerati reas resembling luetic ulcers or 
Vincents Angina 
The largest percentage of elimination is by way of the intestinal 
tract. The mu 1 of the intestines produce a protective irritation 
and this produces intense peristalsis which result in purgation. 
When concentration becomes excessive the kidneys react and 
produce an albuminuria and a renal edema which may become serious, 
Elimination from the skin is by perspiration. If this has an acid 
reaction and 1 tin present a dermatitis often develops 
in the | 
Symptoms 
l. Indigestion, nausea, vomiting, diarrhea in acute cases, 
constipation in w developing or chronic cases 
2. Loss of weight and loss of appetite 
3. Development of dermatit 
4 Toxic anemia with eosinophilia 
Low blood pressure and slow pulse 
6. Depressed feeling and reaction time slow 
7. Catchy respirations, mucous bronchitis 
8. Pain in abdomen, painful stools and very frequently there 
is some blood in stools 
9. Muscle weakness 
These are general symptoms but can be divided as to acute and 


chroni 
Acute Poisoning 


mouth and nose 
mach and intestines 


l Violent 
» Violent 


irritation of 
é irritation of st 
3. Vomiting 

4. Purging with bloody 
5. Slow pulse and low blood pressure 
6. Slow shallow respirations 

7. Toxemia, coma, convulsions 

8. Death cardiac and respiratory 


Stax Is 


from exhaustion 


Chronic Poisoning 


1. Dryness of throat 

2. Pain on swallowing 

3. Occasionally vomiting and persistent nausea 
4. Fainting easily 

5. Diarrhea 

6. Albuminuria 

7. Loss of apnetite and loss of weight 

8. Giddiness 

9. Dermatitis (Pustular or ulcerative) 

10. Toxic anemia 

ll. These cases may become acute and death is caused by 


exhaustion 
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Prevention and Treatment 


Prevention is the best treatment. All compounds if used in @ 
powerful form should be handled carefully in order to keep down 
the dust. The hands and arms should be protected and if con- 
siderable exposure is present the individual should wear a respirator. 
Where such compounds as the oxides and sulphides are used in large 
quantities, the individual should work only 2 or 3 days or a week on 
this job and then be relieved. This prevents accumulation and helps 
elimination. 

If soluble compounds are used, the exposed surfaces of the body 
should be well protected by rubber gloves, waterproof clothing or 
by the use of a protective ointment which can be applied before 
going to work and washed off at the end of the day. 

Lunches should be protected from the dust. 

Individuals should not eat until after the hands have been thor- 

ighly washed. 
Overalls or some other suitable protection should be furnished 
nd laundered often. 

Examinations should be made often and if any slight symptoms 
re present the individual should be removed from contact with anti- 
nony and instructed as to his physical care. If any cases show 


poisoning the treatment is as follows: 
Acute Poisoning 
1. To bed in dorsal position and with be4 in shock position 
2. Large doses of tannic acid or copious amounts of tea 
3. Gastric lavage 


4. Enemas and flushings 

5. Intravenous, glucose solution 

6. Morphine for pain 

7. Alpha-Lobelin for respiratory failure 

8. Strychnine and digitalis for heart 

9. External heat for subnormal temperatur¢ 
10. Rectal feeding 


In chronic poisoning the symptoms may be very mild and those 
indigestion, nausea and tired feeling is all that is complained of. 
The treatment of these is as follows: 
Removal from contact with any antimony compounds 
Elimination by alkaline cathartics and diuretics 
Milk and tea diet, vegetables 
Digitalis (infusion) early to protect the heart 
Tonics containing iron, strychnine, calcium and vegetable 
infusions 
6. Alkaline the system by using lime salts 


ind wh 


The skin condition is best treated by washing thoroughly with 
lime water then applying glycerine tannate for several days, followed 
by zinc oxide ointment and by exposure to sunlight or to violet rays. 


Continuous Hose Making Machine 


NEW and entirely different type machine for 
making continuously all kinds of wrapped garden 
hose, water and pneumatic hose and small diameter 

C. I. tubing has just been announced by the Spadone Ma- 
chine Co., 15 Park Row, New York. The machine has been 
thoroughly tested in actual operation and produces a qual- 
ity of hose superior in hydrostatic and friction test than 
hose made by the older method. 

It will make hose in 500-foot continuous lengths, or as 
long as practical, at a minimum rate of 40 feet a minute, 
without a mandrel, suitable for lead press cure. It is fast, 
economical to operate, and produces a quality hose at an 
extremely low cost. 


American Tires in India 


EPORTS are current that the boycott against Brit- 
ish made goods which is prevailing throughout 
India, as a part of the non-obedience campaign, is 

having the effect of increasing the market for 


American and other non-British tires and other rubber 
goods. Orders for American tires for shipments to Indian 


distributors, are reported to have shown an appreciable 
increase within the last few months. 








é 
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Laboratory Flexing Tests as An Aid in 
Investigating the Pneumatic Tire Carcass 


By H. A. Depew anv H. C. Jones 


The New Jersey Zinc Company, Palmerton, Pa. 


IRE tests, both service and test wheel methods, are generally 

used for carcass development, supplemented to a limited ex- 

tent by laboratory tests, which include stress-strain tests on 
the compound and the cord, friction tests to measure the force neces- 
sary to pull the rubber compound from the cord, and pulley flexing 
tests. Owing to the cost and difficulty of reproduction of tire tests, 
it is desirable to use laboratory tests in so far as possible, although 
putting laboratory information into production and as a general 
method of attack for special problems in design. Among the im- 
portant problems that lend themselves especially well to laboratory 
methods are: (1) Insulation of tire cord, including thickness of 
skim and spacing of the cord; and (2) rubber compounds (beth 


it will be impractical to eliminate tire tests as final checks before 


before and after aging), including composition and state of cure. 

In choosing laboratory methods, it was decided to use flexing 
methods, with tension tests on the compound as an aid in judging 
state of cure. Friction tests were not made since they would be 
meaningless for indicating the bond between rubber and cotton when 
the cords are well separated in rubber. 

The test pieces chosen were six-ply cord belts 9 in. long and 1 in. 
wide, with three layers of cord running lengthwise and three alter- 
nate layers crosswise. These belts were assembled and vulcanized 
according to the methods described by Gibbons.! Belts are not 
tested until after five days’ storage since the flexing life is rela- 
tively short immediately after vulcanization and it increases for 
from one to five days before becoming constant, depending on the 
compound. 

A ply thickness of 0.050 in. in a six-ply belt 9 in. long and 1 in. 
wide corresponds to a volume of rubber compound of 2.01 cu, in. 
when 17 cords per inch are used, and to a volume of rubber com- 


Nore [his paper was presented at the Thirty-third Annual Meeting of 
The American Society for Testing Materials, held at Atlantic City, N. 


“s 
June 23-27, 1930, and is reprinted herein with the permission of the Society. 


1Industrial and Engineering Chemistry (Analytical Edition), Vol. 2, No. 1, 
p. 99 (1930) 





Fig. 1—Rubber Impregnated Cord Feeding from Small Bob- 
bins Through Combs to the Calender Where They Become 
Imbedded in a Sheet of Rubber 





Fig. 2.—Pulley Flexing Machine 


pound of 1.68 cu. in. when 25 cords per inch are used. The addi- 
tional volume of rubber for thicker plies can be calculated directly 
from the area and the additional thickness. 

The details of coating the cord with a rubber compound are 
briefly described with the belief that they will be helpful. The tire 
cord, received on large bobbins, is dried and passed through a rubber 
cement, consisting of the compound dissolved in benzene. After 
drying, the cord is rewound on small bobbins and fed through two 
combs to a three-roll calender and skimmed on one side (Fig. 1). 
The compound used in skimming is the same as that used in making 
the cement. The rubber sheet with the cords firmly in place is 
again passed through the calender and skimmed on the other side to 
the desired gage. When the stock cools, it is cut into squares, piled 
up, and cured according to the method of Gibbons. 


Methods of Flexing 


The belts are tested on three types of flexing machines: (1) 
pulley test (constrained bending); (2) free bend test; and (3) 
jerking test. The pulley test is well-known and the other two are 
experimental tests. 


Pulley Test: 
The United States Rubber Co. flexing machine built for the 
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j 
Fig Typical Pulley Flexing Failures 
If han th | ' L 
+ 
( Con )-11 I Products by the Henry L 
Scott | t (Figs. 2 3 In this test 
the small bel ! 1 l pulley and re 
peatedly fie l/ ( er a specified load ot 
150 Ib 8.2 | t mputed to be 81 lb, (37 
kg.) rather t the 150-Ib. loa sin the pull 
on the end t It | tical 
Br Rend 
in tire ery t flexing bend is not fixed, but 
depend mewhat n tl the belt l i article on 
balloon tires,’ H re of a tire in service where the 
side wall had actually tsel Che tire shown was 
probably a 21/7.3( 0 | ir, a the flexing was ex 
treme Folding puts th A t mpre it One point 
and the free bend in t +) by gripping the test belt 
in jaws at the two ends ar n them back and rth with a 
reciprocal mot t 150 les per n ‘ 
erking Test 
in addit tire m separation, there are failures 
lue to cord bre i l tl itton to withstand re 
peat tre ble mi t r W it} this view i 
Fig. 4..-Free Bend Flexing Machine 
jerking { \ est (Fi 5 ] intended to 
simulate the | tra e 1 tire carcass in service A 
dead we t appli , responds to the cord tension 
produced by th pre thin the tire Road blows. which 
are superimpe Vi ible to the ce applied by 
the crank arm tl th lhe cord tension in th 
jerk test va ma f 0.89 Ib. (0.40 kg.) pet 
cord to a maximum intermittent ( 5.48 Ib. (2.49 k per cord 
Belts wit! 17 ( rd e Ss pe ré le , 1 < istant tension of 
45.2 Ib. (20.55 kg.) a maximum intermittent load of 280 Ib 
(127.4 ke.) The be tens ising 25 ends per inch is 66.4 Ib 
(30.2 kg.) constant loa 413 Ib. (188 kg.) maximum inter- 
mittent load. In the jerking test, t belt is not supported vertically 
due to the development lures e jaws 
‘Journal, Soc. Automotive Engr No. 1, p. 4 
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Diagram of Jerking 


Fig. 5. Test 


REPRODUCIBILITY OF RESULTS. 


TAsBie I, 


Tests on Belts Cut from the Same Pad 
Pulley Flexing Free Bend Jerking 
est lest, cycles Test, ¢ yi les Test, cycles 
No. 1] 30 600 57 100 62 100 
No. 2 33 100 51 700 65 500 
No. 3 31 000 54 600 63 200 
No. 4 33 900 
Re 1T PULLEY LEXING Test MIxtnc New Ba iES OF THREE 
DIFFERENT COMPOUNDS@ 
Compound A Compound B Compound C 
Original Test 37 400 cycles 38 500 cycles 25 200 cycles 
Repeat Test 37 600“ 43 900 “ 27 700 “ 
Each value is the ge of f pulley flexing tests. 


Ply Thickness, cm. 


0.1016 0.1270 0.177 
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Fig. 6.—Showing the Influence of Ply Thickness and Number 
of Ends on Pulley Flexing Life 


Results and Discussions 

lable I gives data showing the range of reproducibility of the 
results of the three tests 

Table Il (summary of detailed data given in Figs. 6, 7, and 8) 
shows that an increase in ply thickness and a decrease in the number 
of ends within the limits investigated increases the pulley flexing 
life; or in other words, it might be stated that with more rubber 
between the cords (better insulation from one cord to another), the 
pulley flexing life is increased. Better insulation of cords is gen- 
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Ply Thickness, cm. 
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Fig. 7.—Showing the Influence of Ply Thickness and Number 
of Ends on Free Bend Flexing 


Ply Thickness, cm. 
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Fig. 8—Showing the Influence of Ply Thickness and Number 
of Ends on the Ability to Withstand Repeated Jerking 


The tests were made with the same tension per unit cord and not with the 
same tension on the belt. 


TABLE IJ.—Errecr or INCREASED INSULATION OF Corps ON BELT 
LIFE. 
Increase in Decrease in 
Ply Thickness Number of Ends 


NE i in old wih cn oid increases life increases life 
Free Bend Test ............ decreases life increases life 
Jerking Test ........ decreases life decreases life 


erally recognized to give longer tire life, especially in the case of 
heavy-duty tires. Accordingly, there is a strong indication that the 
pulley flexing test is a guide to the flexing life of present-day tires 
as stated by Gibbons, and it is an especially applicable method for 
heavy-duty tires. 

It has been pointed out that when very low air pressures are 
used, the tire section tends to flex with more of a free bend; ac- 
cordingly, in any development work looking toward the adoption 
of extremely low air pressures, the free bend test should be con- 
sidered. Table II shows that although a decrease in number of 
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Ply Thickness, cm. 
0.0762 0.1016 0.1270 0.1524 0.1778 
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Fig. 9—Showing the Influence of Ply Thickness and Number 
of Ends on the Stiffness of the Belt 


The test was made by resting the l-in. (2.54-cm.) wide belt over two supports 
6 in. (15.25 cm.) apart and placing a load of 0.44 lb. (0.2 kg.) at the center 
and measuring the deflection at that point. 


ends increases the belt life, an increase in ply thickness decreases 
the life. Examination of the belt during flexing indicates that com- 
pressive forces on the inside of the bend of the thicker belts cause 
failure. 

From the above information it would be logical to expect a 
thick side wall super-tire to break down badly when run flat since 
free-bend flexing is approximated, and the authors believe that this 
is the general experience of motorists. 

The value of the jerking test for determining the kind and 
amount of cotton is shown by determining the comparative jerking 
life of a 25-cord-end belt with that of a 17-cord-end belt under a 
jerking tension ranging from 45.3 lb. minimum to 280 lb. maximum. 
The 25-end belt lasted for 11,385,000 cycles whereas the 17-end belt 
withstood only 13,000 cycles. 

In order to investigate the effect of the amount of insulation of 
the cords when different numbers of cord ends are used, the total 
belt tension is adjusted as described earlier so that the average in- 
dividual cord tensions are equal. The tests (Fig. 8) show that the 
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Time of Cure at 141.5°C, minutes 


Fig. 10.-Showing the Influence of Cure 
Seventeen-end belts with a ply thickness of 0.053 in. (0.135 ecm.). 
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Fig. 11.—Showing the Influence of Aging on Pulley Flexing 
Over a Range of Cures 
Seventeen-end belts with a ply thickness 0.053 in (0.135 cm.). 


best jerking life is obtained when the cords are poorly insulated; 
that is, with a maximum number of ends and a minimum ply thick- 
ness. It is apparently desirable to reduce the movement of the 
individual cords relative to one another to a minimum 

It should be kept in mind that continual flexing weakens the 
and that a tire with low cotton strength might have sufficient 


streneth for all emergencies if the cords were not weakened due 


cord 


to poor flexing qual tie 


The behavior the test belts in the three tests is influenced to 
a consider ible extent by the stiffness ot the belt. The stiffness is 
determined by the amount ; f rubber compound. For com- 
pleteness, the effect of ply thi kness and number of ends on stiffness 
is shown in Fig. 9 
| fect F State ( ‘ 
[he tests shown so far have been made at a practical technical 
cure; namely, 45 minutes at 141.5° C. for the following compound: 
Smoked Sheet ......cccccccccccccscscssces 460g. 
Pale Crepe 460 g. 
Sulfur :. oe 
Mineral Rubber 45 _&- 
Stearic Acid *.I8 
Medium Pine Tar O1l 18.0¢ 
Age-rite Resi id.U 2 
D. O. T. G awe 9.0¢ 


( 
IQ ¥ 
Red Label Kadox 250.0 g. 


The effect of state cure is shown in Fig. 10 The maximum 
tensile strength for the compound comes at the 60-minute cure tor 
stock and at the 30-minute cure for the aged stock. 


the unaged 
(75 minute). 


Superior flexing by the belts comes at an over-cure 
Test blocks of the compound subjected to repeated pounding! heat 
up and reach an equilibrium temperature which is a minimum for 
the 75-minute cure—the same cure that gives the best flexing, Since 
a resilient stock heats to a minimum, it is reasonable to assume that 
resiliency in a compound is one important consideration in choosing 
a tire carcass compound. 

The apparently anomalous results of increased jerking life with 
decreased cure are possibly due, in part, to flow of the plastic 
under-cured rubber compound allowing better equalization of ten- 
sion among the cords. 

The influence of aging on the pulley flexing life is shown in Fig. 
11. Over the range of cures, there is an appreciable reduction in 
flexing life. 

Effect of the Composition of the Compound: 

The flexing method of investigation has been applied to the prob- 
lem of choosing rubber compounds for the pneumatic tire carcass. 
Two compounds that tested about 100 per cent apart in the pulley 
test when using a belt built with 17 ends and a thick ply were 
approximately equal when 25 ends and a thin skim were used. 
Good insulation of the cords accentuates differences in ply separa- 
tion, and therefore good insulation is the preferred condition when 
testing compounds for ply separation. This influence of belt con- 
struction on flexing life with different compounds emphasizes the 
importance of studying tire construction in connection with the 
compounding of the pneumatic tire carcass. 


‘H. A. Depew and E. G. Snyder, “The Use of a Group of Performance 
Tests for Evaluating Rubber Compounds that must Withstand Repeated 
Compression,” Proceedings, Am. Soc. Testing Mats., Vol. 29, Part II, p. 962 
(1929). Russer Ace (N. Y.), Vol. 25, p. 371 (June 10, 1929). 
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Belgian Rubber Trade Grows 


HE Belgian rubber industry throughout 1929 con- 

tinued the progress which has been apparent for the 

last few years, with the result that Belgium is each 
year a greater competitor in international trade, according 
to reports from the U. S. Department of Commerce. Dur- 
ing 1929, Belgian exports of rubber goods were valued 
at $10,192,200 — an increase of 22 per cent over 1928. 
The country still remains the seventh rubber-exporting 
country, but with the continued advancement it is gaining 
rapidly upon Italy, which ranks sixth. 

Imports, valued at $6,300,700 in 1929, advanced by 13 
per cent. With exports increasing almost twice as much 
as imports, the favorable balance of trade in rubber prod- 
ucts increased from $2,807,400 in 1928 to $3,891,500 in 
1929. 

The remarkable progress which the Belgian industry 
has made is conclusively shown in the following table. In 
1925, Belgium declared an unfavorable balance in excess 
of $3,000,000, but in 1929 the country maintained a favor- 
able balance far exceeding that amount. The rapid advance 
in exports has been caused almost entirely by the activities 
of the tire industry headed by the Englebert Co. In 1929 
tires accounted for nearly 88 per cent of the total exports. 

In general, exports of tires and mechanical rubber 
goods increased in value during 1929, as compared with 
1928, while those of rubber footwear and the miscellaneous 
class declined. Imports of all classes, however, manifested 
slight increases. 








Value of Belgian Foreign Trade in Rubber Goods by Classes 


(In thousands of francs*) 


Class Imports Exports 
1928 1929 1928 1929 
ee pee es 96,300 99,158 260,914 319,262 
Rubber footwear ........... 13,257 22,485 9.148 8,101 


Mechanical rubber goods .... 20,859 26,040 12,333 14,705 
Miscellaneous rubber goods... 69,143 78,710 29,679 24,148 


312,074 366,216 





BS ‘xetccescensicciness 199,559 226,393 


*The Belgian franc equaled $0.0278 in 1928 and 1929. 








Belgian exports of automobile casings increased from 
an estimated 520,283 units in 1928 to 655,225 in 1929. 
Foreign markets which a few years ago were unacquainted 
more or less with Belgian-made rubber goods are now con- 
suming Englebert tires in increasing quantities. The En- 
glebert Co. has steadily enlarged its plant and is now pro- 
ducing some 4,000 automobile casings daily. 

In the original equipment business Englebert leads. 
It is estimated that 20 per cent of the entire production is 
absorbed through this channel. The company has practi- 
cally a monopoly on all of the original equipment of the 
American cars assembled in Belgium. 

Exports of rubber footwear, which registered a large 
increase in 1928, suffered reverses during 1929. Exports 
decreased to $225,200 in 1929 from $254,300 in 1928. Bel- 
gium in 1928 was producing and exporting a line of low- 
priced canvas rubber-soled footwear, which was cutting 
into the trade of the other countries. Competition was 
felt particularly on the British markets—a condition which 
was believed absent during 1929. 

Belgium, being one of the most highly industrial coun- 
tries of Europe, is consequently a large consumer of me- 
chanical rubber goods. The local industry is well devel- 
oped and is exporting increasing quantities each year. Im- 
ports, however, still exceed exports and showed a large 


increase over 1928. 
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Determination of 


Weight of Stock Required 
at Calenders 


By D. P. WEISBERG 


The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division, Passaic, N. J. 


RDINARILY, when an or- 

der is received in a calender 

room calling for a certain 
length, width, and thickness of a 
rubber compound, the calender op- 
erator orders what he considers to z 
be a safe minimum weight of rub- 49 (ER 
ber to complete the order. If the 
compound is one used frequently, Sanath 
and the amount ordered is in ex- ___,,, fyaiiaE 
cess of his needs, no harm is done, 
except for the extra handling of 
material. If the amount ordered is 
short of the required weight, a de- 
lay is incurred until the remainder 
is supplied. 

In the case of experimental com- 
pounds, if too great an amount is 
ordered, a balance is left which 
must be returned to the store room 
and kept on hand until the com- 
pound is either adopted into regular 
production, or worked off at a loss 
as scrap. 

The excess trucking of stock from 
store room to calender and back, as 
well as a reduction in the weight of 
sample compound residues carried 
on hand may be avoided by the use 
of the accompanying chart. This 
chart may also be of value in cost A 
departments when figuring total cost of stock necessary 
to fill an order. 

To obtain the weight of compound required for an 
order it is necessary to know the specific gravity, the length 
in yards, and the width and thickness in inches. In using 
the chart to ascertain the weight, the only multiplication 
necessary is the width by thickness to get the cross section 
in square inches, then 

1. Place the center line of either pointer so that it passes 
through the required cross sectional area on the vertical 
scule. 

2. Place the center line of the other pointer so that it 
passes through the required specific gravity on the horizon- 
tal scale. 

To read, proceed as follows: 

1. Follow the horizontal line from the desired yardage 
on left hand border to its intersection with the center line 
of the specific gravity pointer. 

2. Follow the vertical line from the above intersection to 
its intersection with the center line of the cross section 
pointer. 


YARDS 
iso 


130 HH 


¥ 


i. 2 


SQ. IN 
CROSS SECTION 





CHART and METHOD OF OPERATION 


The chart is made on cross-section paper (7%”x10” or larger 
as required) preferably with 20 divisions to the inch, with the yards, 
cross-sectional area, specific gravity and pounds arranged as shown. 
(The specific gravity scale should be located on the horizontal line 
corresponding with 96 yards.) Two celluloid strips, A-B and A-C, 
are pivoted to the lower left hand corner of the chart and a thin 
center line ruled or scratched on each strip. The chart is now 
ready for use. Problem—What is the weight of compounded stock 
required for an order of 82.5 yards, 2.77 sq. in. in cross-section 
(width x thickness), 1.20 sp. gr.? Place center line of A-B so 
that it passes through 1.20 on the specific gravity scale; place center 
line of A-C so that it passes through 2.77 on the sq. in. cross-section 
scale; then follow horizontal line a, b from the required 82.5 yards 
to its intersection with the specific gravity pointer, A-B; follow the 
vertical line c, d from this intersection to its intersection with the 
cross-section pointer, A-C; then follow the horizontal line ¢, f from 
the last intersection to the right hand border where the required 
weight of approximately 360 Ibs. is obtained. 











3. Follow the horizontal line from the last intersection 
to the right hand border and read the required weight in 
pounds. 
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U nemployment and a Suggestion Past and Future Forecasts 
HE rubber manufacturing industry in the United Ss ACK in the days of the operation of the Stevenson 
States has reason to be proud of the high efficiency restriction scheme and when America was being 
ind general standards of its labor force It can also urged to “grow its own rubber,” there were numer- 
be thankful for a certain stability and dependableness of ous authorities in the industry who prophesied a serious 
this force Labor in American rubber mills deserves the shortage of rubber in 1930 and 1931. At the Congressional 
utmost consideration from the manufacturers and usually hearings in Washington, held in January, 1926, the opinion 
gets it but there is the question of unemployment which is was expressed that 1930 would see a production of 661,000 
so serious now that it might be opportune to give some at- tons with a demand reaching 703,000. Today, while the fig- 
tention to the problem to a view to maintaining the fine ures for both consumption and production will be materi- 


spirit of the rubber factory labor and rewarding it for past ally greater than those predicted, the statistical position of 


performances rubber is exactly the reverse. Production will probably 
Many plans have been proposed in the past to relieve exceed 850,000 tons with the consumption figures some- 

the distress arising from unemployment but now the Gen- where in the neighborhood of 775,000. 

eral [-lectric Company cot forward with a proposal which These prophecies of a shortage, however, were not 

can well be studied to advantage by the rubber industry. ill-conceived at the time they were made. Untforeseen condi- 


lhe plan of the General Electric Company, as announced tions and a world wide industrial depression will halt the 
recently by Gerard Swope, president of the company, is steady increase which has marked yearly rate of rubber con- 


’ ’ 7 


ids available for employees during time sumption, while the lack of a proper study of the extent of 
pio} 4 : 


esigned to make fu 


of need or unemployment The money will be raised the huge Dutch native planting will throw out of line the 
through equal contributions by the employees and the com- production calculations of these experts. 
pany. Many provisions in the plan are an outgrowth of Today, with the knowledge of 7,000,000 acres now 
suggestions from committees of leading workmen planted to rubber throughout the world, only 70 per cent of 
At the same time Mr. Swope announced a plan for the which is in bearing, we are able to foresee a potential pro- 
stabilization of employment by reducing to a minimum the duction in 1935 of 1,200,000 tons. Forecasts of consump- 
cause and effect of unemployment. Rules are set down for tion in that year would be difficult of calculation. There 
all factories as to what to do and what not to do when busi- are still some optimists among the prophets, however, who 
ness is either on the increase or work is falling off. believe that consumption will overtake production by that 
According to the plan, up to 3 per cent of the con- time, notably, Lieut.-Col. J]. C. G. Kunhardt, who in his 


tributions paid into the trust will be available for the relief pamphlet on “The Future of Rubber,” recently published 
of employees or former employees in need; up to 27 per by the Institution of the Rubber Industry, ingeniously 


cent of the normal contributions will be available for loans argues that the depreciation in the productivity of estates 

















to employees who are members and the balance, approxi- and especially the native holdings has never been properly 
mately 7O per cent of the normal together with all emerg- considered and that without new plantings tne present acre- 
ency contributions and all interest on the funds will be age will not show the steady increase in production which 
available for unemployment payments. has prevailed yearly heretofore. The exhaustion of areas 
[he trust which will handle the funds will be in charge over 25 years old and the abandonment of areas of con- 
of a board of trustees and the General Electric Company siderable acreage through financial failure of the companies 
will guarantee 5 per cent interest [The company will also to operate profitably and many other causes, he believes, has 
pay the administration expense for the first two vears not been given the serious thought it warrants. 
~“t - a — — 2 +> 
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MANSFIELD TIRE FACTORY 
IS AT RECORD CAPACITY 

The production of the Mansfield Tire & 
Rubber Company, Mansfield, O., is now in 
excess of 8,000 tires a day, the highest point 
in the history of the company, while more 
men are on the production payroll than have 
ever been used before. At present the com- 
pany has 1,450 men in the production end 
and about 100 in the offices, with a monthly 
payroll of about $200,000, also a record for 
the firm. 

“The industrial outlook, as far as the 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber Company is con- 
favorable,” George W. 
“We think we 


sched- 


cerned, is quite 
Stephens, president, reports. 
call maintain our present productive 
ule, which is the largest we have ever had, 
through our fiscal year, which ends the last 
of Octoher. We look for an easing off dur- 
ing the winter months, which is customary in 
this feel that it will not 


impair general conditions in this 


business, but we 
business 
city.” 


U. S$. RUBBER WILL CLOSE 
PLANT AT CHELSEA, MASS. 


The sub- 


sidiary 


Rubber Company, a 
United States Rubber Com- 


pany, is to close its factory at Chelsea, Mass., 


Revere 
of the 


on July 12 and will move the balance of its 
equipment to Providence, R. I. Removal of 
the equipment started several months 
ago. The rubber company now employs 350 


was 
workers, but in its half-century of business 
in Chelsea has provided employment for 
thousands of families, and at times has em- 
ployed 2,000 workers. 

Resolutions expressing regret at the re- 
moval of the company from Chelsea and 
commending the firm for its part in Chelsea 
affairs during the last 50 years were sub- 
mitted to the Chelsea board of aldermen by 
Mayor John J. Whalen, at the suggestion of 
the Rev. Michael J. Scanlon, of St. Joseph’s 
Church in that city. 


To Reorganize Fisk Flap Tube 


Paul H. Wendel, an attorney of 244 East 
Hanover street, Trenton, N. J., is attempt- 
ing to organize a rubber « take 
over the plant of the Fisk Flap Tube Com- 
pany, Yardville, N. J., and manufacture a 
tube patented by the late C. Francis Fisk. 
Following the death of Mr. Fisk the plant 
was closed and it was recently sold to a 
group of Trenton men. 


‘company to 
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Planes Loop in Unison, 
Linked by Rubber Cords 


Formation flying and looping by 
nine machines tied together with rub- 
ber cords was the most dangerous and 
spectacular event in the Royal Air 
Force pageant, which was held at Hen- 
don Airdrome, near London, England, 
on June 28. These nine machines 
flew in formations of three each, with 
the three machines in each group tied 
to each other with a comparatively 
substantial rubber cord. 

Tied in this way, the machines made 
many dangerous maneuvers, including 
looping together, and at the conclu- 
sion of the performance the three 


groups successfully dove together and 


then, suddenly zooming, spread out 
fan-like in what is known as “the 
Prince of Wales feather” evolution, 


the outward evolution stretching the 


cords until they broke. 
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PALMER ASBESTOS PLANT 
TO COST OVER $1,000,000 


The Palmer Asbestos & Rubber Company, 
2741 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, III., 
for the construction of the 


is nOw 
making 
first unit of its new factory for the manu- 
facture of mechanical rubber goods, asbestos 
brake lining and other preducts. The new 
plant wil! be located at St. Matthews, near 
Louisville, Ky. 

It is estimated that the total cost of the 
projected buildings and equipment will be 


slightly in excess of $1,000,000. 


plans for 


Akron Factories Reopen 
The Tire & 
Rubber Conipauy and the tire departments 
of the B. F. Goodrich Company sat Akron, 
O., reopened on July 7 after having been 


factories of the  e7 odyear 


closed down since June 28 for inventory. 


Employes of the companies took one week 
of their vacation periods while the plants 
The Tire & Rub- 
ber Company and 
ber Company did not close for inventories, 
as they had already shut down for that pur- 
pose early in the spring. Goodrich officials 
have not vet announced when the footwear 
and other departments of that factory will 
be closed for inventory. 


were closed. Firestone 


che General Tire & Rub- 


GOODYEAR STARTS WORK 
ON ARGENTINE FACTORY 


factory of the 
near 


Construction of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, was scheduled to 
start July 8 after having been delayed for 


new 


one week. Plans for the erection of the 
factory have not developed as fast as ex- 
pected, causing the delay. Fred W. Climer, 
manager of the factory personnel department 
at Akron, who is to be superintendent, and 
C. H. Bollinger, who will be comptroller, 
also postponed the date of their departure 
for their new posts. 

The new plant, which will comprise four 
buildings, with a capacity of 1,000 tires and 
tubes a day, will be located in Ilurlinghame, 
16 miles up the La Plata River from Buenos 
Aires. Including machinery, the plant will 
cost approximately $1,000,000, and, when in 


full production, will employ 400 men 


DR. SOMERVILLE RETURNS 
FROM EUROPEAN JOURNEY 


Dr. A. A. Somerville, vice-president of the 
R. T. Vanderbilt Company, New York City, 
who sailed for England on April 22, re 
turned to this country 
visiting England, Scotland, 
Belgium, Germany, Poland, 
Latv*>. In the course of his 
livered four talks on his work in connection 
with the physical testing of rubber, speaking 
before the London and Birmingham Sections 
of the Institution of the Rubber Industry, 
before a special Paris meeting called by M. 
Van Lede and before the Deutsche Kaut- 
schuk Gesellschaft at Frankfurt. While in 
Germany, he was the guest of Mr Vose of 
the firm of Lehman & Vose. 


on June 23 after 
Italy, 
and 


France, 
Russia 


tour he de 


Dr. Somerville carried his motion picture 
camera with him on his tour and has brought 
back 40 reels of films taken of scenes he 
visited and of leading British and European 
chemists he met. 


Army Men Meet at U. S. Plant 


The annual dinner of the United States 
\rmy Quartermaster Association, Detroit 
Chapter, in conjunction with the Detroit 


General Depot United States Quartermaster 
Reserve Conference, was held at the club- 
house of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., on June 27. The De- 
troit General Depot is charged with the duty 
of procuring motor transport vehicles and 
tires for Army use in case of emergency. 
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PATENTS ARE ASSIGNED 
TO AKRON RUBBER MEN 


Several men associated with rubber com 
pani it Akron were awarded patents by 
the United States Patent Bureau late last 
mont Four patents were assigned to the 
Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation, but a ma 

ri ot the ther late rectiy wt tne 
ubber indu try 

A tire rm ma in ti ot 
Raphael Kirk an , t e Goo 

ir “Tire Rubb Compa va ind 
patental 13 of il claim L] W 

nt I EK] ve | Maas. ore ol i 

ibr hapi ma ‘ " the other a 

wid-builk machi ‘ recognized by 
fheials as having 1 und six novel teatures, 
espectively Rights to the nventions also 
vere assigned to the Goodyear Tire & Rub 
he Company 

Wt inven Mi | tank y the 

i it a he Same 
mpa were Max ( Ne Inve 
t i val I i tan} l table ( 
clain i i evice 1 

i paten ble | laim 
Tit ke in ( 

t r | B. Sel l ha 
1] distu laim i iis 
ented by Sebrell: Wallace H. Campbell’ 
efl ma \] M. Clifford’s a 
lant t ( trol devi 
for sheet-t ge mm in lorgen I 
Haase 1 wheel assembl [ Richard 5S 
Burdett . tire-lis Lpt Harol 

M. Brov Alno H. Tru eet | 

machine ppara met! f 

treatin abr the Ward 7 
in Orma kedw lempletor 

! devi for t I machine 

The | I (C,ood: Cor was the 
ssignec f Marion C. Re ention ¢ 

method t ] Ss 
company was also assigned Clarence E. Sny 
le method of making rubber tub and 
Hart |. Murry’s convey pparatus em 
hodvi trunk ever t irrying at 
ticles 

The National Erie Com Was as 
signed Frank C. Vandegrift inventions, 
one an extrusion apparatus, patentable on 
ll claims, the other a similar invention pat 
entable on six claim 


LOOKING FOR A JOB? 


There are a number of good positions 
open in rubber factories. Consult Classi- 
fied Section, this issue, Page 381. 


CATALPO 


for 








Treads 























Joins U. S. Rubber 
Art D. Kunze, secretary of the Rub 
vr Manuiacturers’ A ciation, who is 
! ( ned that posit t become as 
tant to the general manager of the United 
States | er Company mechanical goods 
tment Mr. Kunze, who was named 
secretary of the association last year, had 
by istant secretat ince 1923 and office 
! uger since 1920 \ native of Hastings 
Huds N. Y., his first business experi- 
é vith the N \ Centr Rail 
» aecretarial => Sian 1015 
1920 I ‘ ‘ 
i t \W il ( | ] ot T | nanage 
~ = 2 | ( partment 
ill i rte t Pas L1¢ 
N 


Samuel H. Dodd 


Samuel How < 
the Vulcanized Rubber Company of New 
York City and Morristown, Pa., died at his 
home in East Orange, N. J., on July 3. Mr 
Dodd, who was also a rector and cashier 
India Rubber Company of New York 


was 74 years old 


ent 


D cl rormer! 


of the 


John D. Gillis 


John D. Gillis, managing director of the 
Graesser-Monsanto Chemical Works, Ltd.., 
a subsidiary of the Monsanto Chemical 
Works, St. Louis, Mo., died suddenly in Lon- 
month. Mr. Gillis, who 
pointed to the London position in January of 
was formerly assistant to the 
president of the Monsanto Chemical Works 
and before that was president of John T. 
Milliken & Company 

Mrs. Gillis and their two returned 
with the body on the Aaquttania, and burial 
was made at Moorkead, Minn 


don last 


was ap- 


tis year, 


sons 


Harry C. Stutz 


Harry C. Stutz, automobile manufacturer 
and former tire company executive, died on 
June 26 at the Methodist Hospital, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., to which he had been taken 
three days previously suffering from appen- 
dicitis. Born on September 12, 1876, at 
Ansonia, O., Mr. Stutz first became inter- 
ested in automobiles in 1897 and in 1903 
first went to Indianapolis where he became 
an executive of the G. & J. Tire Company 
and of the Schebler Carburetor Company. 
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NEW GLIDER IS PLANNED 
TO HAVE RUBBER FRAME 





What is termed a “pneumatic glider” is 
now being built for Taylor McDaniel, engi- 
neer of Washington, D. C., with all its wing 
spars, ribs and longerons of rubber tubes in- 
fated with air. The entire skeleton will be 
covered with fabric, as in the ordinary air- 
plane, and there will be nothing splinterable 
m the glider except the landing skid and 
the pilot’s seat. 

According to the inventor, the glider will 
cost less than $200 and, when deflated, can 
be folded up into a three by five foot box. 
The entire device will than 75 
pounds, and it is claimed to have a consider- 
able factor of safety in the event of a crash 


weigh less 


All the tubes are to be made of two thick- 
thick- 
form- 
nches in 


nesses of rubber, wrapped with seven 
nesses of parachute cloth. The tubes 
wing spars are to be ten 
and there will be six spars set in 
tripod fashion. Thus the wing at the 
will be 2U inches thick, tapering to ten inches 
It will have a span of 26 feet 
The wing 


ing the 
diameter, 
centre 


at the end. 
and chord of six 
12 ribs. 
McDaniel says that the tail 
when pumped tight, will 
4,480 pounds, hung on end, without 


feet. will have 


spar tubes, 


) 
t bear a weight ot 
bending. 
Control will be gained by warping the trail- 
ng edges instead of by ailerons. The glider 
is being built partly at Washington and 


partly in Baltimore, Md 


American Hard Rubber Outing 


American Har 


Employes of the 
Company at Akron, ( 
uting on June 28 at 


)., enjoyed their annual 
Brady Lake Park. An 
game was the 


aiternoon, and there 


interdepartmental baseball 
feature of the 


ilso individual 


were 
1 


sports, swimn iancing 


and other forms of entertainment 


Rubber Stocks at New Lows 


During the fortnight, several rubber com- 
pany stocks dropped to new | W 
1930 or longer, 
Firestone common and Goodrich and United 
States Rubber preferred. Closing 


follows 


le vels for 
including Goodyear and 
prices on 


July 3 compare as 


Last Price 1930 
July 3 June18 High Low 
Aetna 5 — Sly, 5 
Ajax 1% 1% 2% 1 
Amer. Hard Rubber ~- 81 60% 
Dayton “A” — ~ 3% 3% 
Falls ~- 4¥, 3 
Faultless - + 37 33% 
Firestone 20% 2016 831g 2n 
do. 6% pfd. 72% 70 87% 697% 
Fisk 2%, 2% 5% 2: 
do. ist pfd, 7% 6% 21 6% 
General —- - 163 135 
do. pfd. . 861% 91 ss 
Goodrich 25 24 58% 22% 
do. pfd. 80 87% 104% 78 
Goodyear 57 63% 96% 547% 
do. Ist pfd. 9314 95 102 90 
India - 18 25% 814 
Intercontinental 4 4% 7%, R5Q 
Kelly Springfield 3% 3 61% 3 
do. 6% pfd. 35 851% 39 29 
Lee 5 5% 11 4% 
Mohawk — 9 16% 8 
do. pfd. —_ — 55 15 
Norwalk 1% 1% 4 VY 
Pirelli 41 41 50% 30% 
Raybestos-Manhattan 29% 28%, 58% 28 
Seiberling 6% 6 18% 5% 
do. pfd. -- - 78 40 
U. S. Rubber 21% 20% 35 20 


do. pfd. 42% 44 63% 41% 
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Names in the News , é, 





Dr. Kart ARNSTEIN, vice-president and 
chief engineer of the Goodyear-Zeppelin Cor- 
poration, citizen of the United 
States on June 26 at the Common Pleas 
Court in Akron. Dr. Arnstein came to the 
United States five years ago and applied for 
his first citizenship papers three years ago. 


became a 


J. A. BerNINGHAUs, general manager of 
sales of the Monsanto Chemical Works, St. 
Louis, Mo., and V. E. WiraMs, in charge 
of the eastern district office at New 
York ¢ ity, were elected assistant vice-presi- 
dents by the board of directors on June 24. 
They 
pacities. 


sales 


will continue in their respective ca- 


Freo M. HarrHaM, vice-president of the 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, re- 


turned to Akron on June 25 after his voyage 
from Lakehurst, N. J., to Friedrichshafen, 
Germany, on the Graf Zeppelin. On the 
day of his arrival he described his trip to a 
group oi balloon pilots and others assembied 
at the Allerton House in Cleyeland for din 
ner as the guests of the Cleveland Advertis 
Clul 

WittrAM F, Dickson, for many years 
ifisliate ith the shoe industry, has beet 
elect president of the Ground Grip 


ompany. His office will be at the 


per Shoe ( 


New York City headquarers of the firm. 

is a. Kg ATING, of Moore & Munger, Ne WV 
York City, has just returned from a two 
month combination business and pleasi1 
tour of Europe, during which he visited 


France, Germany, Italy, Austria, Spain and 


Switzerland. 


LAMMOT DU 
Pont de Nemours & Company and chairman 
of the board of the General Motors Corpor- 
ation, was re-elected president of the Man- 


Pont, president of E. I. du 
I 


ufacturing Chemists Association at the an- 
nual month at Atlantic City 
N. J. 


meeting last 


Pau S. SnHoar, of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, left the United States on 
July 4 for the Goodyear rubber plantations 
in Sumatra, where he will be manager of 
development and engineering for all of the 
company’s rubber estates. 


C. Loerrter Capper, of Dover, O., who 
was recently graduated from Ohio Univer- 
sity, has accepted a position with the United 
States Rubber Company. For the past two 
years Mr. Capper has been student assistant 
chemist at the university. 


James H. Howpen has been appointed spe- 
cial sales representative on heavy service 
tires if the United States Rubber Company 
with headquarters at Hartford, Conn. Mr. 
Holden has spent his entire ‘business experi- 
ence with the United States tire organiza- 
tion, having entered the old Morgan & 


Wright plant in Detroit as a special student 
production department immediately 
after being graduated from Rhode Island 
College in 1922. For two or three years fo!- 
lowing this he was engaged in the chemical 
laboratory in experimental and development 
work, and in 1927 was appointed technical 
representative of the tire executive depart- 


in the 


ment. 


ArtuHuR G. UNpeRwoon, for several years 
sales for A. 
N. Y., has 


assistant 


accessories 
Brooklyn, 
position of 
In his new 


manager ot 


Schrader’s Son, Inc., 


heen advanced to the 


sales manager of the company. 


capacity, Mr. Underwood will co-operate 








A. G. UNDERWOOD 


DEBRAUWERE, assistant secre- 
sales manager of the Schrader 
company. Mr. Underwood is well known to 
the automobile accessory trade throughout 
the country. He was born and educated in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and joined the Schrader 


organization in 1924. 


with Roy L. 


tary and 


S. W. WEIGER, associated with the Giant 
Tire & Rubber Company at Findlay, O., 
has been named a trustee of Findlay College 
in that city. 


P. W. LitcHrie.p, president of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, has sailed 
for Europe to attend the annual meeting of 
the British Goodyear organization and to 
survey business conditions and aeronautic 
developments in England. He will return 
to Akron on August 1. During the course 
of his visit, Mr. Litchfield will review the 
crude rubber situation, and will discuss air- 
ship affairs with Lord Hugh Trenchard, 
British air marshal, who is also a member 


of the Goodyear board of directors, with Dr. 
Hugo Eckener, commander of the Graf 
Zeppelin, and with others. Leaving Akron, 
Mr. Litchfield indicated that he expects a 
gradual pick-up in the tire business during 
the coming months and the resumption of 
normal conditions in 1931. He praised the 
McNary-Parker Bill to encourage com- 
mercial airship operations, as a constructive 
toward establishing merchant marine 
of the air. 


step 


James D. Tew, president of the B. F. 
Goodrich Company, was a radio speaker on 
June 28 over the WEAF network of the 
National Broadcasting Company, _ talking 
during his company’s newly _ instituted 
“Uncle Abe and David” series. On the 
previous day’s program, CoLoneL Davin M. 
Goopricu, chairman of the board and son 
of the company’s founder, Dr. BENJAMIN 
IF. Goopricu, addressed the radio audience. 
The elder Goodrich and Harvey D. Tew, 
father of James D. Tew, were associated in 
Goodrich, Tew & Company, the first rubber 
concern in Akron and the forerunner of the 
B. Fk. Goodrich Company. 


. F. DUNN, manager of the foreign di- 
vision of Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., New 
York City, has just returned from a Euro 
pean business trip of two and a half months. 
In the course of his trip, he visited England, 
France, Holland, Germany, Belgium, Spain, 
Italy, Austria and Czechoslovakia. Mr. 
Dunn, who visited agents and customers of 
his organization in country, reports 
that business abroad is still quiet and shows 
signs of not having completely recovered 
from the slump of last winter and spring. 


every 


J. W. Tuomas, executive vice-president 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, 
and Russett A. Firestone, son of Harvey 
S. Firestone, president of the company, ar- 
rived in San Francisco on June 26 for a 
business tour of California. Both spoke at 
a conference of Firestone officials from 
Washington and Northern Cali- 
fornia on the following day. They were 
accompanied by R. J. Cope, vice-president 
and general manager of the California Fire- 
stone organization, and R. C. Tucker, vice- 
president and general sales manager. 


Oregon, 








CATALPO 


for 
Frictions 
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‘Rubber News Around 


the World - 





IR. L. MAY EXTEND INTO Semperit Earns $315,000 


CANADA AND AUSTRABEA vas ichesnstees Gir 0) ot Os See 
nerit Austro-American Rubber Works, Vi- 


Under D. Gartrell enna, Austria, shows a net profit of 2,202 
director evelopt t n Rubber 153 schillings, or approximately $315,000, as 
Lom Lt Mont togre tin mpared with 2,063,206 schillings earned 
vith Br Mart I Kn. Kitcl for 1928 It is prop sed t pay a dividend 
enet ()nt anf " i t t 1 f 10 per cent \ sum of 300,000 schillings 
Rubber Industt Ov ‘ rganized is being added to reserves, and 88,327 schil 
long t is f x. | ureat ; carried forwar 
Brita teps are a eing take n 
ster car inststution in Aus = May Golf Ball Imports 

possible to elect In l ( m Imports f golf balls into the United 
a — States during May numbered 263,016, valued 
ul ; Great il t $85,554, as compared to April imports 01 
pape int 14,154 balls, worth $68,695, and with May 

l'ra th t 1929, imports of 346,100 balls, worth $98,809 
the ' ‘ t ‘ ‘ 
he first meet Insti ‘ 
tation will be held in the fat but the work C 7agtod States [5 
of orga the te cal 1 t va 


The unit value of the May, 1930, imports 
was 32.5 cents per ball, compared to 32.1 
cents in April and 32.1 cents in March. All 
imports were from the United Kingdom, 


Booklet on Stearic Acid 
Stearolene, Ltd., Croft Street, Clayton, 
Manchester, has published a new booklet on 
“Stearic Acid in the Rubber Industry,” trac- 
g the developments that led up to the 


liscovery of the value of that ingredient 
in the making of rubber products. It points 
ut that, although rubber technologists 
drew attention to its possibilities only eight 
r nine years ago, the American rubber !n- 
dustry in 1929 consumed approximately 12,- 
000,000 pounds of stearic acid 


Dominant 


soap ng hag ee. In Reclaimed Rubber Trade 


INDIA TYRE & RUBBER ee ee 


xports to twenty-six countries 


SELLS UNISSUED SHARES a gerne ne 7 nye 


luring the past year, the United States es 


The India Tyre & Rubber Compan) tablished even more firmly its position as the 
(Great Britain Lt recently opened leading world producer and supplier of re 
its new plant at Inchinna Scotland, has laimed rubber, according to Harry W. 
placed the balance of its unissued capital at Newman. 
substantial premiun ind at terms ads an Production advanced from 208,516 long 
tage to th mpal The authorized ns in 1928 to 219,057 in 1929, while ex- 


te 
4 tal of the firm 1 750.000 £625,000 Seat 
apeta ports increased from 9,577 long tons in 


7 per ent cumulatiy | t pating pret ' ~ . " P 
"£49 ; 1928 to 12,721 in 1929. These shipments 
erence shares of #1 ar £125,000 deterred ' 
r + Chee went to twenty-six markets in 1929 in com- 
shares of | e amount st placed is ’ ; 
£100,000 preferet il £20.000 in de parison with seventeen in the previous yeat 
ferred shar Many elements contribute in making the 
India Tyre & R Compat vhich United States the largest producer and ex 
t i 4 i ’ 
id te uve secul the financial support porter of reclaimed rubber in the world 
of a large insurance company, | arranged Che high standard of living in America e: 
to supply tires r the mnibuses of a ibles many to purchase all varieties of rub- 
municipality near Lon to be paid tor on _ ber articles which in many countries are still 
1 basis of 1a mile of service considered objects of luxury. ‘This creates 


j 


in extensive domesti product m With an 


PIRELLI COMPANY EARNED ultimate large consumption, followed by a 
$2,503,127 DURING 1929 


great turnover of discarded rubber goods for 
the junk man. Furthermore, the United 


States has 77 per cent of the total number 


\ report by the Italia { te of automobiles in the world, all of which 
Pirelli Company of Italy has been received junk approximately 74,000,000 tires annually 
by the National City Company, showing These factors upon the face make the United 
that the company earned $6.89 per share ON States the most potential among the nations 
363,129 shares of stock in 1929, the figure jy the reclaiming industry. 
being a weighted average of the number of 
shares outstanding during t yeat This Other Nations Export Reclaim 
compares with $6.98 a share earned on 310, The United States, however, is not the 
000 shares of stocks in 1928 nly country which is increasing the produc 

Net sales for the year ended December tion and exports of reclaimed rubber. Th 
31, 1929, were $22,796,047 et earnings United Kingdom, France, Italy and_ the 
available for interest and profits tax were Netherlands are all strengthening their e> 
$2,916,612 interest payments, $109,866; ports. Germany, the one exception, showed 
profits taxes, $303,618 and net profit, $2,503, i decline in exports during 1929, but this 
127. against $2,166,677. Consolidated earn was due to the closing down of the principal 
ings do not include Pirelli Company of reclaimed factory in that country. Exports 
Italy’s equity in undistributed earnings of necessarily decreased, but imports advanced 


the Pirelli International Company more than 100 per cent 


1 


The proximity of Canada, the American 


capital invested in the local rubber industry, 
the fact that Canada ranks as the third most 
potential rubber goods exporting country, 
and the lack of a large rubber reclaiming in- 
dustry, all make Canada the foremost out- 
let of the United States for our surplus 
reclaimed rubber. In 1929 Canada took from 
United States exporters 19,050,155 pounds 
valued at $1,320,395—a slight gain over 1928. 


United Kingdom Our Competitor 


The United Kingdom is a competitor of 
the United States in foreign markets ior 
the reclaimed product and at the same time 
a profitable market for our surplus, being 
the second best outlet. The United King- 
dom took 2,635,233 pounds valued at $192,- 
168 in 1928, increasing to 4,865,244 pounds 
valued at $329,803 in 1929, 

The rapid rise of the Australian rubber 
industry to almost self sufficiency within the 
past two years makes that Commonwealth 
an important market at psesent for the 
\merican exporter of reclaimed rubber. In 
1929 Australia took 2,135,163 pounds valued 
at $155,211 from the United States. 

Germany appeared as the fourth market 
n 1929, taking 259,032 pounds valued at 
$22,660. Germany will perhaps not continue 
to be a promising market for the United 
tates. 

The Netherlands followed closely behind 
Germany in 1929, purchasing from the 
United States 255,955 pounds valued at $18,- 
437. The country maintains a rubber in- 
dustry of comparable significance when it is 
considered that the Netherlands is still con- 
sidered primarily an agricultural State. 
With the continued success of the local 
rubber manufacturers and the present re- 
claiming industry in its infancy, the Nether- 
lands should prove an outlet worthy of 
\merican attention. 
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: NUDDET OOaSsS an ecialties 
= 3 : ; ‘ . 
Oak Bouquet Balloons Davids Mucilage Spreader 
Faw gules tatinnnes deenedted ew alor we - 
AOV rund? al decorated with color 28 <(<| j The Thaddeus Davids Ink Company, Inc 
| } 1! t< t ra sec and ws Ss ¢ Po c . r 
lb 1K itt tive iS¢ and ba ket e.6e = 95 Vandam Street. New York ( itv, is now 
— née eeriee nf ‘hams pinte G 5 es} : ‘ , . 
— a ag: f Bouquet pram ie = c\& oftering its three brands of mucilage and its 
O red bv t! Oak Rubber Ci ‘ 4 - . 4: 
ftered by t lak Rubi mpany, Ra semi-liquid paste in a new type of spreadet 
vena, O he printing of these new bal top bottle. The rubber spreader cap is said 
s00NS rted to permit a smooth and steady flow of the 
; I — Seow W ingfoot Non-Marking Sole liquid from any angle whether a dot, a line 
\iter three years of development, the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron 
O., is now ready to introduce its Wingfoot 
non-marking tan- and oak-colored soles. For 
some months past, prominent shoe manu- 
facturers have been equipping shoes with 
these new soles and they are said to have 
proved satisfactory in use. In addition to ' 
or a spread is desired. The vacuum action 
not marking hardwood floors or floor cov- * : 
: of the device is claimed to eliminate the pos 
erings, these soles are guaranteed by Good- : ; : one a 
: : sibility of clogging. The bottle itself, which 
year not to bulge, not to crack and not to | , eS 
’ - ; has a capacity of 2% fluid ounces, is oc- 
These balloons make effective displavs for break. The company offers to resole with- : 
ating Ax. ; si t cl = which. ae tagonal ‘n shape and, therefore, easy to 
vlers ‘ther ; ted or deflated Thev are ou cnarge any snoes oO cn wodyea . 
de 7 eith nflated or deflated Che Pe Win : prove t } lefective handle It can be !aid flat on the des! 
he | st addition to tl QO; } hich ingtoot soles prove to be detec : : . 
the fatest ution ik line, ee ic] without rolling or spilling. The bottles are 
has alread aa S Ver = = nes packed in individual display cartons. 
added to it this year, including the Onyx, : 
saci ne dee ae yx; Rubber Bathing Jewelry saapteeenctonietamiacinipipat 
Major Bubbles and Whirlwind prints and ‘ 
> . " , 
the Carnival assortment. Bathing jewelry made of sponge rubber All-Rubber Fender Flaps 
1 rib P le k SI i ?) 
ina ot rupber anc cor composition 1s now , or . 
, ‘del list 1 4 : ine demewe Phe ] ingley Reliance Rubber ( orpora- 
emg widely dispeayec In Ondo acepart- , . 
» . ‘ » Tire tion, Rahway, N. J., is offering all-rubber 
Non-Puncturable Tir ment stores. One necklace, in which squares . ; B stig P 
—_ 1 f oran | 1 robher nge are joined flaps for automobile fenders, which it an- 
O’Connor Or nslans ustrali: : ( orange colored rubpbde sponge are jo ~¢ . 
Re ( r, Ques ind i tralia, - ae Alar sage led I wire and fitted Bounces are easy to apply and designed not 
ured natent of it +7 . t: yy meta alis, threaded on wire anc cl Sat . 
Set ~ Aa pat 1a tire in which a meta! tl ad . eevticutarly oftne to mar or injure the fenders. No holes need 
shield in thr S ns ol vether with a screw tastener, 1s particularily eiec- . * d - s 
hield it ee sections, Joined t gether by ' ' ae sy 5 to be drilled in their installation. The flaps 
spring clips having a solid tread section, is tive and retails for the equivalent of $1.50. . . . . 
l aving 4 : ’ Twisted st ; c | ntl eoat seliee | o manutactured in two sizes for tenders 
r< itior ] . +} TT “"AcING d st] oO Wi1STe¢ Strands oO rien Vv corres uve e ° 
ron ‘ e casing fitted with tw up to 11 inches wide and for fenders 1) 
mr - hes divided ! lave oO ir cord are als Opular. : 
nrer ft \ dad wv a tiavyer f French po} inches wide and up. 
chalk, rub! balls being embedded in cups = ee a a 
‘n a rubber band on th d sectior > er , = 
in a rubber ban the tread section. Rubber Kitchen Labor-Saver 


Brooks Canvas Footwear 


rubbe r-S¢ led 


ortment ot canvas 
footwear has been added to the line of the 
Brooks Shi Manufacturing Company, 
Swanso1 1 Ritner Streets, Philadelphia, 


numbers ¢ 


various 





leather athletic shoes already merchandised 
by this firm. The new canvas numbers in- 
clude shoes for gymnasium, wading wear, 


and for basketball, such as the Top Speed 
shoe illustrated [his has a special non- 
heat composition insole and a pure gum 
buffed outsole that will not scuff, blister or 
burn the foot. The uppers of this and all 


others of the canvas line are reinforced with 
rubber. 


\ novel device known as a “squink” has 


recently appeared on the British market as 
a kitchen aid for the housewife. It scrubs 


the sink, scoops up all refuse and 
rapidly cleans pots and pans, besides being a 
bathroom. The “squink” 
with a 


useful adjunct to the 
s a perforated aluminum plat rub- 
The squee- 


from the 


ber squeegee and brush attached 
flash all 
und may also be used as a win- 
the with 
bristles efficiently gathers up all bath or sink 


removes in a waste 


ret 
bath or sink 


dow cleaner, while brush rubber 


refuse. 


Rubber Aircraft Springs 


The results of certain experiments with 
rubber spring aircraft frames by K. Hohe- 
nemser in Germany show that rubber during 


load applications will adhere strongly to the 
This to certain 
construction simplifications in applied manu- 
The hysterisis effect is traced to 
and internal coefficients, 
experiments also have developed a 
effectiveness of shock 
absorption In an article in a 
German paper, Herr Hohenemser 
develops a practical example, showing the 


suriace of pressure. leads 
facture 
external friction 
the 


method of testing the 


and 
by rubber. 
technical 


actual application of this method and deter- 
mining the effect of pressure on the weight 


and volume of rubber springs. 


Belden Portable Cordlite 


Factories, machine shops, garages and 
similar establishments will find many ad 
vantages in an innovation recently intro 


Belden Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 4647 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, 


i. 


duced by the 


The complete unit consists of the Bel 





den Cordlite with its rubber socket handle 
and unbreakable soft rubber plug, plus a 
metal clamp which slips over the socket 


The other end 
of the metal clamp has rubber encased jaws 
that spread to grip material ranging fr 
an eighth of an inch to 2% 
hinge makes it 
of the light, 
turned conveniently. 


handle, gripping it firmly. 
m 
inches in thick- 
easy to 
the 


ness A friction 
adjust the 
handle can 


position and 


be 
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- Current Crude Rubber Items 





b 





MERLIMAI 


PEGOH ESTATE 
DOUBLES ITS DIVIDEND 


Rubber Exchange to Consider 


New 














W le n t ‘ { report 
n evere fall | nit r reduc ng 
dividend payment " ‘ the drop ECOMMENDATIONS that the pres 
nm price f the mn e Merlimau ent “A” contract for rubber be raised 
Pegoh Company in estate witl ssued from a trading unit of 2% tons to 
capital of £594,700, has just announced a on 5 tons, or 11,200 pounds, instead ot 
harp rise in ea la bled divi 5,600 pounds, and that its delivery terms be 
dend ultered to include five grades < f ribbed 
Operat ‘ , led December moked sheets and four grades of crepe rub- 
31. 1929. including dividend from the Con ber, instead of the present indefinite stand- 
lidated Ea Plantat Ltd., show a ird grade and t. a. q. substitutes, —— 
profit of £70,814, or about $345,000 m prove by the board otf governors ot the 
pared th #£27,87 é Rubber Exchange of New York last month, 
ry} ' () £ rinhhe Certifi f rubber deliverable under 
- 8 311.200 noundse fact ' —_ new contract and the inclusior f 
mated at 160 000 ‘ af tween” grades, as proposed by the mem- 
foot ¢ | \ ‘ , bers, was rejected by the board \ special 
meeti yf the membership was called tor 
luly ‘ discussion on the changes 
cathe ’ ° Uy vdopti the new “A” contract 
Asiatic Planters Committee me ® 
the members of the exchange, the gover 
The Asiatic Rubber P! \ if ll draw up amendments to the rules 
of Malaya | ippoint mmittec providing for trading in multiples of one 
to consider tl var ! e! that ave ne-hundredths ot a cent per pound, it was 
been suggested for relieving tl lepression ynnounced, and also make such minor other 
in the rubber industry I mmittee is umendments as necessary 
. d to work: in « ‘ with the vit Jet 
expected " ‘ I 1 the The new schedule of commission rates, 
rove af Pe sticl | ‘yror 1) roducers 1 | 
.. a f | it } pea p lucet q © brokerage ind charges applying { the 
re, organized tor that mrnose P 99 : . ‘ 
already rga . at purpose iltered “A” contract, which figures a little 
ibove one-half of the rates on the exchange’s 
other contract, the No. 1 Standard, were 
Leaflet on Bark Rot ed The building fund fees were un 
\ leaflet just i ! t Rubber Re changed 
search Scheme Lal Coloml Cey If approved by the me mbers at the July 
lon, pre ts 1 ! the con meetine the new contract will be effective 
trol harl | | \f nvcolo wnd te \ugust 1. 1930, for deliveries 
gist tl hy t | lange heen Septembe r 2, 1930 
of thi ea ti uts Grades deliverable on the new terms at 
are re pene i r the tapnn holida mn tract price are as follows: No. 1 ribbed 
May and recommends specific disinfectants smoked sheets, No. 1 thin crepe and No. 1 
to prevent t! ( thick rem 
-. = . 9 4 ° : 
Closing Prices on Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 
FROM JUNE 19 TO JULY 2, 1930 
Spot J Aus Sept Oct Nov. Dee Jar Feb Mar Apr May June Sales 
No. 1 Standard Contract of 10 Tons 
June 19 11 l 65 11.94 12.14 12.32 12.50 12 67 12.82 13.00 13.17 13.34 13.51 11 
0 11.81 11.82 12.01 12.20 12.88 12.56 12.75 12.90 138.05 13.20 13.87 13.54 49 
21 (19.75 11.85 1700 19.15 19.88 12.51 19.70 19.88 12.02 128.15 18.85 13.51 2 
% 12.00 11.92 12.1 2.32 12.51 12.69 12.87 13.05 13.22 13.39 12.56 13.73 —— 28 
24 «(11.87 11.92 2.15 12.36 12.54 12.73 12.92 13.10 18.28 13.45 13.63 13.81 100 
5 12.10 : 85 12.63 12.80 12.96 138.138 13.32 13.51 18.70 18.89 14.08 - - 35 
26 12.07 15 12.35 12.55 12.74 12.91 183.05 138.24 13.42 13.60 13.78 13.96 26 
27 12.30 »35 12.52 12.70 12.90 18.10 18.30 183.47 18.64 18.82 14.00 14.17 — 27 
28 12.40 12.46 12.66 12.86 18.06 18.26 13.46 13.63 13.79 13.95 14.12 14.28 6 
80 12.28 12.25 12.46 2.68 12.87 18.07 18.25 13.42 18.57 13.72 18.88 14.04 10 
July 1 12.22 12.25 12.38 12.82 12.71 12.90 13.09 138.28 18.46 13.65 13.88 14.01 14.19 42 
2 12.12 12.20 12.85 12.50 12.67 12.84 13.02 13.20 13.88 13.55 138.73 13.91 14.09 i) 
“A” Contract of 2% Tons 
June 19 11.60 11.80 11.90 12.10 12.30 12.50 12.70 12.80 12.90 13.10 13.30 157 
20 11.70 11.90 12.00 12.20 12.40 12.60 12.80 12.90 13.10 18.20 18.40 —— 305 
21 11.70 11.90 12.00 12.20 12.40 12.60 12.70 12.80 13.00 13.10 13.30 42 
23 11.80 11.90 12.10 12.30 12.50 12.70 12.90 13.00 13.20 13.40 13.60 - ~ 194 
24 11.80 12.00 12.20 12.40 12.60 12.80 13.00 13.20 13.40 13.60 13.830 — 236 
25 11.90 12.20 12.50 12.70 12.80 13.00 18.20 13.40 18.60 13.80 14.00 — 153 
26 12.00 12.20 12.40 12.60 12.70 12.90 13.10 13.80 13.50 13.70 138.90 $18 
27 12.20 12.80 12.50 12.70 12.90 18.20 13.40 13.50 18.60 138.80 14.00 234 
28 12.40 12.60 12.7 13.00 18.20 13.40 13.60 13.70 18.80 14.00 14.20 —— 95 
80 12.10 12.80 12.50 12.70 12.80 18.00 13.20 13.30 13.50 13.70 13.90 30 
July 1 12.10 12.20 12.80 12.50 12.70 12.90 18.10 18.830 18.50 18.70 18.90 14.10 162 
2 12.00 12.10 12.30 12.60 12.70 12.90 13.10 13.20 13.40 18.60 13.70 13.90 58 


Five-Lon Unit of Trading 


deliverable at differentials to be 


fixed at stated intervals based on the world 


Grades 


market are: No. 2 thin crepe, No. 2 thick 
crepe, No. 2 ribbed smoked sheets, No. 3 


ribbed smoked sheets, No 4 ribbed smoked 
sheets and No. 5 ribbed smoked sheets. 
The following rates of commission, floor 
brokerage and charges are the lowest that 
contracts. The 
or sold 


Inited States 


may be charged on new “A” 


mmission on each contract bought 
or a customer residing in the 1 


la shall be: 





Non- 


Based upon a price— Members Members 


Below 20¢ eeoeeesececsosees $4.00 $8.00 . 
20c to 24.99c, inclusive.... 5.25 10.50 
25c to 29.99c, inclusive 6.50 13.00 
30c and above 8.00 16.00 


The commission on each contract bought 
for a customer residing outside of 
the United States and Canada shall be $1.25 


in addition to the above rates. 


or sold 


The floor brokerage on each contract 
bought or sold by one member for another 
giving up his principal on the day of the 
transaction shall be: 

Floor 
3ased on a price Brokerage 
Below 20c ...... ; $1.25 
20¢ to 24 99c, inclusive _ 1.40 
25c to 29.99¢c, inclusive.... 1.50 
30c and above , 1.75 


Straddle Commission 


The commission on a complete straddle 
transaction for a customer residing in the 
United States or Canada shall be: 


Non- 


Based upon a price Members Members 


Below 20c ........ $10.50 $18.50 
20c to 24.99¢, inclusive 13.30 23.80 
25c to 29.99c, inclusive 16.00 29.00 
30c and above........ 19.50 35.50 
The commission to be charged shall be 
the rate prevailing on the contract price of 


the nearest month included in the straddle 
at the time the transaction is initiated. 

For a customer residine outside of the 
United States and Canada $2.50 shall be 
charged in addition to the above rates of 
commission on a straddle transaction. 

A straddle, which must specifically 
designated as such at the time the initial 
orders are given. is a market operation for 
a single principal wherein orders to pur- 
chase a contract for one delivery month and 
sell another contract for another delivery 
month are simultaneously given by the said 
principal, and subsequently other orders are 
simultaneously given to close out the re- 
spective trades. The complete operation is 
made up of four trades which are comple- 
mentary parts of one and the same tran- 
saction. 


be 
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ROESSLER & HASSLACHER 
ANNUAL SALES MEETING 


The Roessler and sintitehae Chemical 

o., New York, N. Y., held its annual sales 
and service convention at Niagara Falls on 
June 9, 10 and 11. In attendance were ex- 
ecutives from the company’s manufacturing 
plants and New York offices, district sales 
managers, sales and service men from vari- 
ous branches in the United States, Canada 
The convention was presided 
Carveth, president of the 


and Mexico. 
over by Dr. H. R. 
company. 

Activities of the convention included in- 
spection tours about the Niagara Falls plant, 
visits being made to several of the process 
departments. The business sessions were 
featured by pertinent papers discussing man- 
ufacture, service and sales of R. & H. 
products. 

The annual banquet was held on the even- 
ing of June 10 at the General Brock Hotel, 
Niagara Falls, Ont. The speaker of the 
evening was J]. E. Hatt, general manager, 
du Pont Cellophane Co., New York, N. Y. 

Present were M. Kutz, G. A. Bode, A. 
Frankel, H. R. Saacke, G. F. Hasslacher, 
P, Moll, J. S. Burwell, R. M. Levy, F. C. 
Schumacher, of New York; Drs. S. Temple 
and C. J. Wernlund ind Messrs. T. D Ains- 
lie, L. M. White, F. E. Stewart and C. S. 
Williams, of Perth Amboy; C. B. McClos- 
key and T. Lenchner, of Pittsburgh; S. C. 
Harris, of Philadelphia; C. Seiler, of Balti- 
more; W. F. Zimmerli, of Akron; W. Vogel, 
of Mexico; A. C. Stepan, of Chicago; C. 
Dittmar, of Cleveland: and G. W. Goerner, 
of Boston. 

The Niagara Falls attendance included 
Dr. M. J. Brown, P. J. Carlisle, Dr. H. 
Cooper, W. Coopey, T. 
Coyle, Dr. F. J. Dobrovolny, J. Dunning, 
J. Faill. W. F. Flaherty, W. M. Gager, 
Dr. H. N. Gilbert, A. M. Hamann, Dr. E. 
\. Harding, Dr. a \. Holt, J. A. Kenney, 
J. J. Landy, Dr. G. E. Lewis, P. L. Magill, 
R. W Marshall vol L. Ross, W. Ross, Dr. 
FE. A. Rykenboer, D. V. McLean, D. O. 
Notman, L. V. Parkes, W. H. Vining, Dr. 
C. ‘NV. Tucker, and C. A. Vincent-Daviss. 


Carveth, N. C. 


National Machinery Dividend 

The National Rubher Machinery Company 
has declared its regularly quarterly dividend 
of 50 cents a share on the common stock. 
This will be paid July 15 to stockholders ct 
record as of July 1. 
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Goodyear Textile Dividend 


The Goodyear Textile Mills Company, 
Los Angeles, Cal., paid its regularly quar- 
terly dividend of $1.75 a share on the pre- 
ferred stock on July 1 to stockholders of 
record as of June 20. ‘The common stock 
of the Goodyear Textile Mills Company is 
wholly owned by the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company of California. 





Discontinue Unfair Practices 


Discontinuance of certain unfair trade 
practices has been agreed to by a corporation 
engaged in the sale and distribution of 
paints, enamels, varnishes and roof coatings, 
according to stipulations signed by it with 
the Federal Trade Commission last month, 
This corporation has agreed to cease and de- 
sist irom using the words “rubberseal” or 
“rubbersealit” as trade names or brands so as 
to imply that its products are composed in 
whole or in part of rubber. 


Radio Judgment Against Murray 


Franklin J. Wolff, operating the radio 
broadcasting station WOAX at Trenton, 
N. J., was awarded $1,100 in federal court 
in a suit against the Murray Rubber Com- 
pany of that city. Wolff claimed that the 
Murray company had agreed to pay $1,300 
for 26 broadcast programs of Murray tires 
and tubes, but revoked the contract after 
only $200 had been paid. 


“KEDS” PLANT SHUTS DOWN 
FOR FIVE-WEEK PERIOD 





The “Keds” division of the National India 
Rubber Company, Bristol, R. L., subsidiary 
of the United States Rubber Company, was 
shut down on June 28 for a five-week period 
and will not resume operations until August 
4. Approximately 325 employes have been 
laid off, according to a statement by Maurice 
Smith, Jr., factory manager, these employes 
consisting of wage and salaried workers, 
ranging from supervisors to operators. 

On resuming operations the division will 
work on a five-day schedule, instead of four 
days as formerly. During the shutdown 
some of the workers of the division will be 
employed in making samples and doing 
other work in that department. 





Consulting Rubber Technologist 


PRACTICAL 


Twenty years’ experience with the -- 
and most successful companies in 
country 


Physical and Chemical Testing 
Special facilities for abrasion and quick 
age tests 


Expert Advice to Correct Factory 
Trouble 


New Processes and Formulas 
Developed 


R. R. Olin Laboratories 
P. O. Box 372, AKRON, OHIO 
Telephones: Barberton 828, Portage 5895W 































CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


Five cents a word, minimum charge $2.00, pay- 
able in advance. 
Address replies to Box Numbers 


THE RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St., New York City 















HELP WANTED 


MIDWESTERN rubber factory has opening for 
position of assistant production manager in 
department manufacturing golf balls. Must 
have had actual experience in turning out 
balls of proven merit on efficient basis. 
Splendid opportunity for man _ possessing 
technical and managerial qualifications. Ad 
dress Box 560, THE Rupper AcE. 


WaANTED—Young man with mechanical ex- 
perience in the Rubber Industry, to become 
Sales Engineer for long established manu- 
facturer of recording instruments for pres- 
sure, temperature, electricity and motion; and 
automatic controllers for temperature, pres- 
sure and humidity (both air and electrically 
operated types). Candidates preferred who 
have had both manufacturing experience and 
scientific education, and who are free to 
travel through the great industrial districts. 
Highest character references required. Write, 
stating experience, age and salary desired. 
Address Box 561, THe Rupper AGE. 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER or chemist for control, 
development and research work in the rubber, 
industry. Principal work on composition soles 
and rubber heels. Give complete statement 
of training and experience, also personal his- 
tory, in first letter. Give two college refer- 
ences and two business references in your 
home city. Replies will be held in confidence 
\ddress—International Shoe Company, Rub- 
ber Plant, Hannibal, Missouri. 


TECHNICAL CONTACT 
We Want a chemist with laboratory and 
compounding experience to assist in main- 
taining technical contact between our labora- 
tories and consumers. Reply fully by letter. 
Goprrey L. Casot, Inc., 940 Old South 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


SALESMEN sein: on manufacturing trades; 
interesting side-line; will not interfere with 
present lines. Address THe Ruspper Ace, 
Box 559. 








EQUIPMENT WANTED 








WANTED 
Laboratory Experimental Calender 
Chicago Rubber Clothing Company, Racine, 
Wisconsin. 








Use this column for 
RESULTS! 
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LATE MARKET PRICE 


RUBBER—COTTONS AND FABRICS—CHEMICALS 
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CHEMICALS 


HILE the rate of production at rubber factories has yet to reach the 

high rate expected for the middle of the year, the demand for rubber 

chemicals and compounding ingredients continues at a steady and ap- 
parently undiminished volume. The chief feature of the fortnight in the price 
situation was another half-cent drop in the general quotations for carbon black. 
[his was announced late in June and has helped to some extent to speed up 
orders for that commodity. Although the demand for blanc fixe is no heavier 
than heretofore, the price has been advanced to the extent of $5 a ton in 
carload lots because of the increase made in the new tariff schedules. 


Organic ACCELERATORS 


A-l Ib 24 @ 
A-5-10 Ib 33 @ 
A-7 aid — * 55 @ 
A-ll eat: ** 62 @ 
A-16 Ib. 57 @ 
A-19 Ib 58 @ 
A-20 Db 64 @ 
A-32 ih. 30 @ 
Aldehyde ammonia, crystals....Ib. 66 @ 
Aniline oil, drums, 

f.o.b, works Ib. 15 @ 
Captax Ib. 
Crylene Ib. 55 @ 

paste Ib. 44 @ 

Di-Ortho-Tolyguanidine Tb. A2 @ 
Diphenylguanidine Ib. 30 @ 
Dipsol ib. 430 @ 
Ethylidene aniline .................. 4 @ 
Formaldehyde aniline 40 €@ 
Heptene 40 @ 
Hexamethylene-tetramine -584@ 
Lithex 18 
Methylenedianiline 374%@ 
Monex 3.25 @ 
Oxynone -68 @ 
Phenex 756 @ 
R & H 40 40 @ 
R & H 50 40 @ 
R & H 397 715 @ 
R-2 1.95 @ 
Safex 1.2@ @ 
SPDX 715 @ 


Super-Sulphur No. 1 


PIF FISISIFISIISIFFFFISISOSFS SES STTS 
S 


o. 2 
Tensilac, No. 39 d @ 
Tensilac, No. 41 50 @ 
Thermlo F 50 @ 
Thiocarbanilid, drums .25%@ 
Trimene 76 @ 
base 1.20 @ 
Triphenylguanidine 58 @ 
Tuads 
Ureka 71 @ 
Vulcanex 
Vulcone 
Vuleanol 
Z 88 50 @ 
Zimate 
Inorganic 
Lead, sublimed blue 084@ 
Lead, white 08% @ 
Litharge, domestic — @ 
Magnesia, calcined, 
light per100T. 635 @ 
heavy per100™. 3865 @ 
COLORS 
Blacks (See Compounding Materials) 
Blues 
Prussian tr. 35 @ 
Ultramarine tr. 06 @ 
frowns 
Sienna, Italian th .05%4@ 
Umber, Turkey bi) .04%@ 
Greens 
Chrome, light th. 30 @ 
medium th. 31 @ 
dark rm. 34 @ 
Chromium Oxide, bbl. bi) 344%@ 
Keds 
Antimony 
crimson, 15/17 th. 40 @ 
sulfur, free Ib. 56 @ 
golden 156/17 F.S. tb. 20 @ 
Indian English tb. 08 @ 
Domestic (Maroon) bb. 11 @ 
Oximony i. 138%@ 
Red oxide, pure tb. 10 @ 
Venetian rec ba) os @ 
Vermillion. quicksilver, 
English tm. 1.75 @ 
W hire- 
Lithopone, Akcolith Th. .05 3/5@ 
Lithopone, Albalith tb. .054%@ 
Lithopone, Azolith tb. -054%@ 





oo 
o 








-36 
82 


*.06 
05% 
05% 





Lithopone, Vanolith ....... Ib. 
Titanox B, f.o.b. St. Louis, 
ib 


Titanox C, f.o.b. St. Louis, 


Zine Oxide—American Process 


American Azo: 


ZZZ (lead free) ina 
ZZ (leaded) tb. 
Horsehead Brand: 
Special tb. 
XX Green Ib. 
XX Red, lead free tb. 
Kadox, black label Tb. 
blue label Ib. 
red label tb. 
Zine Oxide—French Process 
White seal “ tb. 
Green seal th. 
Red seal ™ * 
Yellows 
Chrome rene th. 
Ocher, French medium ....B. 
domestic tr. 


COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 


Aluminum Flake ton 
Ammonia carbonate, lump ....ID. 
Asbestine a 
Barium carbonate .................... tb. 
Barium Dust — * 


Barytes southern off-color. ton 
Western prime white.....ton 


imported ..ton 
Basofor ; cal bb. 
Blacks 

Arrow “‘Aerfloted”’ Ib. 

Bone Black Th. 

Carbon, compressed Ib. 

Carbon, uncompressed Tb. 


Disperso, f.o.b. Louisiana Ib. 
Disperso, . o.b. Texas tb. 
Drop Black Ib. 
Fumonex tb. 
Excello, compressed tb. 
Gastex, f.o.b. Texas tb. 
Lamp Black Tb. 
Micronex Ib. 
Thermatomic-Thermax tb. 

Flex tr. 

P-33 Tb. 
United carbon, fob Tex tb. 
Velvetex carbon Tb. 


Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works ton 


Carrara filler E. . . 
Catalpo (fact.) stannic 
Clay, China, domestic —— 
Aerfloted Suprex sak 
Congaree, c. 1. 
f.o.b. mine ton 
Dark Blue Ridge ton 
Dixie ton 
Langford ton 
Lexington : ton 
Minera! Flour, 
c. l. fob mine a 
eS dels tincd a 
Tensulite ‘a 


Glues, extra white bi) 
medium white bi) 
Magnesia, carbonate tr. 
Mica, white water grnd. ......... 
Off color (biotite) bie) 
Rotten Stone powdered) bi) 


Soapstone, powdered . ton 
Starch, powdered cw. 
Talc, domestic ton 
Pyrax A veveee-s ON 
Whiting, commercial cwt. 
English cliffstone ewt. 
Quaker ‘ ton 
Superfine ton 
Sussex ton 
Witco —— 
Zine Carbonate tm. 
Zine Stearate tb. 


Granulated M. R. 


06%@ — 
0TK%@ 07% 
0T%@ .08% 
06%@ .07 


06% @ .06% 


07 @ 07% 
07 @ 07% 
.0644@ .07 

10%@ .10% 
0933@ .09% 





08 @ .08% 
11%@ .11% 
10% @ .10% 
09%@ .09% 
17 @ .17% 
o @ «.08 
01% @ .02 
21.868 @24.50 
07%@ .07% 
14.75 @18.00 
03%@ .06 
06 @ .06 
12.00 @18.00 
23.00 @ — 
27.00 @86.00 
024%g@ — 
0444,@ .09%% 
06 @ .12% 
05 @ .10 
05 @ .10 | 
.046 
044 | 
06 @ .14 
044%@ .08 | 
05 @_ .09 
04 @ .05% 
10 @ .40 


| 
| 
044%@ .09% | 
| 
] 
| 
| 
| 


044%@ .0914 





04 @ .06 
80.00 @90.00 
O1%@ .02 
o2@ — 
8.00 @ 9.00 
10.00 @22.00 
900 @ — 
10.00 @22.00 
20.00 @23.00 
15.00 @ — 
22 @ .26 
20 @ .24 
08%@ .11 
06 @ .08 
05 @ .07 
02 @ .05 
15.00 @22.00 
8.72 @ 4.02 
12.00 @165.00 
— @ 1.00 
1.75 @ 2.00 
10.00 @12.00 
2000 @ — 
09%@ 10% 
23 @ 24% 


MINERAL RUBBER 


Genasco (factory) 


Hard Hydrocarbon pics 





60.00 @52.00 


Paradura 62.50 @é65.00 
Pioneer, MR, solid ton 40.00 @42.00 
Pioneer-granulated ..ton 60.00 @b52.00 
R & H Hydro-Carbon ...........ton 27.05 @29.00 
Robertson, MR, solid .... ton 384.00 80.00 
M.R. (gran) wv. ton $8.00 80.00 
Acids SOFTENERS 
Nitric, 36 degrees cwt. 5.00 @ 5.25 
Sulfuric, 66 ewt. 160 @ 1.95 
Tartaric, crystals Ib. 38 a 88 
Acids, Fatty 
Laurex Th. 15 @ 16 
Stearex Ib. 15 @ 19 
Stearic, double pressed... Ib. lj @ 22 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, 76% ewt. 3.76 @ 3.91 
Soda ash, 58% C.L. ewt. 1.40 @ 
Oils 
Corn, refined, bbls. ID. 10 @ .10% 
Cottonseed, crude — @ 07% 
Cycline gal. 27 @ «4.84 
Degras (c.l. 1006 bbls.) Ib. 038%@a 
Less c.l. (10-25 bbls.) Ib. 04 @ - 
Lots less than 10 bbls.....tb. 044qQ@ 04% 
F luxrite Ib. O54o@ .16% 
Palm Lagos tb. 07% @ OTH 
Niger Ib. @ OTy% 
Para-Flux gal. 17 @ - 
Petrolatum, white tb. 08 @ 08% 
Pigmentaroil gal. 21 @ _ .86 
Pine, steam distilled gal. 65 @ .70 
lestructively distilled. gal. 55 @ «468 
Witco Palm Oil Ib. 11 @ 


Wites Softener (f.o.b. wks.)..th. .02 @ 


Resins and Pitches 


Pitch, Burgundy pr. -06144@ 
coal tar gal. .06%@ 
pine, 200 Th. gr. wt... bbl. 9.00 @ 

Rosin, grade K, 280 tb. bbl. fa 

Pigmentar Ib. 038 @ 

Tar Retort, 50 gal. bbl. 13.50 @ 

Solvents 

Acetone, pure Tb. 11 @ 

Alcohol denatured, 

No. 1 bbls. gal. 48 @ 
Benzol, 90% gal. 21 @ 
Carbon bisulphide tr. .064%4@ 
Carbon tetrachloride th. .06%@ 
Dryolene (f.o.b. Okla.) gal. 10 @ 
Gasoline, steel bbls........ gal. 16 @ 
Naphtha, solvent gal. 35 @ 
Rub-So! (f.o.b .Okla.) gal. .09 @ 
Turpentine, spirits gal. 48 @ 

wood gal. — @ 

destructively distilled . gal. 40 @ 
Waxes , 

Beeswax, white th 51 @ 

Carnauba Tt. — @ 

Ceresin, white th. 10 @ 

Montan, crude bi) 06%@ 

Ozokerite, black th. 24 @ 
green fr. 26 @ 

Paraffin (c. 1.—f.o.b. N. Y.) 
Yellow crude scale th. 02%@ 
White crude scale 124/126 th. .0214@ 
Refined, 125/127 Tb. 0852.4 
Refined, 128/130 Ib. 3% 4 
Refined, 135/137 Tb. O5Y4Wa 
Refined, 138/140 tb. 07444 

ANTI-OXIDANTS 

Agerite, Resin 1b. 

Powder Ih. 

White Ib. 

Albasan th. .70 €@ 
Antox Tb. 
B-L-E Tb. 57 @ 
Neozone Ib. 
Oxynone Tb. 68 @ 
Resistox Ib. 54 @ 
Stabilite tb. 57 @ 
Stabilite Alba tb. 70 @ 
VGB Tb. 55 
SPECIALTIES 
Sunprcof ». 35 @ 
Tonox Ib. 56 & 
SUBSTITUTES 
Black Ib. O08 @ 
White h. 10 @ 
Brown Ib. 08 @ 


VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 


Sulfur Chloride (drums) Ib. 03144 
Sulfur flour, 
Ref’n'd, 100% pure (bags). ewt. 2.40 @ 
Commercial (bags) ewt. 1.75 @ 
Vandex tb. 
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STATISTICAL 
TIRES & TUBES AUTOMOBILES 
CRUDE RUBBER S KC I I ON GASOLINE 
| l OW rubber production was af- PLAN OF THE SECTION Although the closing down of two 
dh , Maw ¢- ori a The statistics included in this section large Akrc factories yn une 28 oO 
fected by the May tapping holi nase teen Ghanem oop Gaels Gonatune im- ne ae “9 . eg te e ie 
lay is partially shown in the decline portance to the rubber industry. e uly 7 will undoubtedly cut down this 
ans pa ; ; aes tables are reprinted in the same relative = : ; ’ 
of stocks of the commodity on the position in every issue, each table being country s consumption of rubber, there 
: kept current by the addition of new figures “Ay Prey : . ‘ a x 
Malaya mainland. This figure dropped as soon as they become available. are certain indications of a coming in- 
abruptly from 39,758 long tons as of Table of Contents crease in tire demand. Gasoline con- 
April 30 to 26,482 long tons on Mav United States Rubber Imports and Exports » : in Mav was : tke ¢ 
bs sai omg to nen eemaiion te i ales tian umption in May was the highest for 
3] The difference of 13,276 long tons Rubber Invoiced to the United States any month on record. excepting July 
: s Daily Rubber Prices in New York , ae Ne gle 
IS approximately equal to the decline Monthly and Annual Rubber Prices and August, 1929. This denotes a 
Malav;: ; 1 : “d by London Official Rubber Prices a : : ‘ 
in Malayan production as computed by Daily Cotton Prices in New York real increase in automobile use and 
“we ev C - Stocks of Crude Rubber in the U. 8. F * : . 
the Department of Commerce. Sahep te Renton aun Given should be followed by greater tire buy- 
Meanwhile, warehouse stocks a Rubber in Singapore and Penang ing 4 » ¢ r 4 > sum- 
, ousé ock t + na fang ely Pid ing through the country in the sum 
London and Liv erpor | continue to Automobile Production—U. S. and Canada mer months. 
io Rims Inspected and Passed in the U. S. - : : 
mount to new hich levels The total United States Consumption of Gasoline Latest figures covering imports and 
. 1, ‘ , : ¥ = Rubber Exports from Producing Countries ‘ . ‘ 
th gio rot the two ports was hig- Rubber Imports into Consuming Countries exports from the leading producing 
ured at 107,192 long tons as of June Production of Mise. Rubber Goods P — ee | a nhs oes 
 gpiadt : . 104 780 | Sunests ef Guages eal fxteted Gems and consuming countries have been 
aS Saapees wan IU long tons Consumption, etc., of Reclaimed Rubber added to the appropriate tables in this 
as of June 14 = 
. section. 
’ 
U. S. Imports and Exports U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 
f C d R b (Rubber Manufacturers’ Association statistics raised to 
O rude ub er 100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 
—_— Gross Imports c—— _Re-exports ——. st Figures on Monthly Basis — 
Average Average 4 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 19380 
Declared Declared £ Jan. $0,106 29,058 29,688 32,196 381,518 34,408 48,002 36,669 
Total Value Tota! Value = Feb. 30,149 25,786 29,761 $1,186 30,187 38,702 41,594 32,726 
— _-—y oon pound joes ay per pound Long Mar. 36,629 28,3886 83,498 82,986 386,141 35,688 44,780 35,914 
RS ts 
YBA was ee . alue =© Cents Toms = Apr. «29,085 27,129 $4,189 82,696 35,871 82,772 47,521 40,207 
198) 186,894 78,778,677 19.76 6.726 8,424,006 1e.88 179,678 May $6,155 25,845 35,822 29,864 384,592 37,383 49,283 39,902 
Y 848, : Y ,921, 84 296,267 27 7 822 28,5 33,801 37,676 ,227 
1928 809,144 185,060,304 26.72 8,772 6,672,319 28.87 800,372 a a ys 
1924 828,066 174,281,881 28.71 10,809 6,067,687 26.23 317,747 July 17,685 28,396 36,053 27,577 29,219 387,407 41,526 
1925 896.642 429,705,014 48.86 14,827 19,847,753 69.76 381,815 Aus. 20,359 28,982 35,909 34,538 33,460 42,927 38,274 
1926 418.888 606,817,807 64.68 17,671 22,470,588 66.77 895,667 ‘Sept. 17,594 $1,497 31,691 32,904 27,214 39,882 34,707 
1927 426,258 339,874,774 85.60 23,776 24,735,488 39.76 398.483 Oct. 21,321 $1,520 29,047 29,886 26,790 40,857 34,800 
1988 499,781 244.854.973 25.08 82,159 18,128,361 25.17 407.572 
1929 560,084 289,178,783 19.16 96,485 16,968,788 20.64 G28,509 Nov; 20.487 «27,289 «28,868 28,080 = 2,102 ee ee 
fi ’ = ; ; _—s . , Dec. $1,902 27,199 28,748 26,298 25,492 31,282 28,581 
July 87,677 $1,678,259 87.58 1,958 1,560,853 35.59 35,719 7 
a, pa'sie 26306981 76.92 1809 1382768 Scie sral? Totals 306,694 828,769 $88,481 366,149 371,027 441,340 469,804 
Sept. = 301 ey - + rt Hot 38.74 29,801 Figures on Quarterly Basis — 
Oct. $0,184 22,163,282 7 51 042,713 = 36.29 27 A Quarter 1928 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1980 
Nov. $8,592 earn ate os y4 2,014,196 $6.48 36.128 Jan./Mar. 96,776 87,609 95,268 94,301 99,216 103,558 128,565 101,610 
4 ee 26 62,655 2,245,754 87.77 = 28.082 = Apr./June 89,493 75,674 104,099 87,109 103,242 103,500 139,292 
: July/Sept. 55,621 83,818 99,493 93,793 89,210 117,573 113,746 
Jan. 89,107 380,278,444 34.56 1,988 1,784,990 88.96 87.119 Oct./Dec 617 92,65 2 0 117,597 84,872 
Feb. 83.663 27,763,655 36.82 2.738 2229589 3635 80925 ee ee eee ee eee eee “ 
Mar. 40,611 32,108,042 35.29 8,718  £,587,486 31.07 36.893 Total 305,507 58,415 $72,528 442,227 466,476 
Apr. 87.985 27.287.266 $2.11 2272 1.415.024 27.80 35663 ———— a a , 
May $1,069 19,058,672 27.389 2,399 1,386,307 25.80 28,660 Note—The Rubber Association estimates its monthly rubber consumptior 
June 27,765 14,121,219 22.71 2,621 1,400,697 238.86 25,144 figures to be 90 per cent complete. Up until 1925 the quarterly figures were 
July $1,258 14,144,765 20.20 3,087 1,451,446 20.99 28,171 likewise estimated to be 90 per cent complete; beginning with 1925 an esti- 
Aug. 31,204 12,860,150 18.39 2,377 1,084,646 20.37 28,827 mate of 92 per cent completeness has been used. These estimates have been 
Sept. 89.235 16,512,019 18.50 38,088 1,884,148 20.34 36,797 used in raising the figures in this table to 100 per cent. The quarterly 
Oct. 44,068 18,200,332 18.44 2,405 1,085,407 20.15 41,653 figures are generally regarded as the most authentic; the monthly figures 
Nov. 86,519 14,878,441 18.19 2,788 1,207,089 18.52 83,731 may be accepted as preliminary. 
Dee 43,511 17,580,966 18.04 2,738 1,165,748 19.00 40,773 
1929: : 
Jan. 57,564 22,872,043 17.74 8,668 1,773,401 21.61 68,901 R b ’ t 
Feb 64,265 24,760,111 17.20 2,965 1,874,788 20.77 61,310 be | nN d th 
Mar. 26,604 20,880,005 17.98 4218 2,094,087 22.16 46,386 u r ! Voice O € pedbilgeta 
Apr. 65,725 25,542,726 20.46 8,298 1,624,237 22.02 62,482 (Reported by American Consuls—Quantities in Long Tons) 
May 51,161 24,855,511 21.25 2,886 1,849,690 21.24 48,825 
June 41,663 18,799,307 20.14 8,152 1,470,746 20.88 $8,511 During the From Br. From From Dutch From London 
July 43.944 19,848,147 19.65 3,424 1,590,411 20.78 40,520 Week Ended Malaya Ceylon Eastindies &Liverpooi Tota 
As. 87,222 16,680,000 19.88 2,644 1,282,217 20.80 34,578 Apr. 12 7,026 1,235 1,527 7 9,795 
Sept. 84.472 15,214,485 19.78 2,011 861,068 19.11 $82,461 Apr. 19 6,013 493 1,109 21 7,686 
Oct. 88,163 16,192,261 18.94 2,614 1,190,510 20.38 36,549 Apr. 26 5,558 642 1,224 = 7,424 
Nov. 43,507 18,189,306 18.66 2,928 1,300,354 19.82 40,578 May 3 7,708 1,384 1,806 26 10,918 
Dee. 42,952 17,573,380 18.27 2,745 1,007,279 16.38 40,207 May 10 6,863 891 1,271 11 9,086 
1980: May 17 8,359 650 1,874 30 10,913 
Jan. 47,496 17,798,563 16.72 3,144 1,077,415 15.30 44,352 May 24 6,041 741 1,500 162 8,444 
Feb. 42,687 14,798,240 15.48 2,280 960,790 18.80 40,407 May 31 6,532 738 1,746 54 9,070 
Mar. 44,976 14,668,248 14.54 8,187 1,192,708 16.71 41,789 June 7 6,443 1,020 1,971 24 9,458 
Apr. 45,428 14,783,605 14.58 2,688 892,582 1482 42,735 June 4 5.988 - 631 1,586 63 8,218 
May 42,692 13,873,282 18.98 3,154 1,085,482 15.37 39,588 June 21 5.823 886 1,693 36 8,438 
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World Stocks of Crude Rubber 
ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. 8S. 
-ON HAND 
At ON HAND AFLOAT—— AND AFLOAT —~ 
End of 1928 1929 1930 1928 1929 1930 1928 1929 1930 
Ja 0.244 76,842 126,068 46,441 93,330 65,483 156,685 169,672 191,551 
Fel 08.955 90.058 184.790 48,044 75,790 71,015 156,999 165,848 205,805 
Mar 114,061 100,536 141,848 43,378 76,648 68,646 157,439 177,184 205,489 
Ay 3.088 107,659 148,272 32,783 66,919 63,261 145,866 174,578 211,533 
Ma 356 97,192 146 » 83,14 60.826 68,168 138,501 157,518 214,347 
June 0,198 92,06 38,392 68,748 128,590 150,809 
July 83,242 92,53 42.943 62,793 126,185 145,828 
Aug 8,994 90,769 4,904 48,434 123,898 139,203 
Sept 68,851 84,362 692 658,954 121,543 143,316 
Oct 66,421 88,483 45,646 61,140 112,067 149,628 
Nov 61.956 2 219 75.502 62.268 137,458 154,487 
De 66,166 118,609 92,037 67,009 158,203 186,618 
Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures raised to 100%.) 
STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Stocks in Londor 
(No. of Tons in Wharves and Warehouses, including Latex) 
At end of 19 29 1930 At end of 1928 1929 1930 
Jan 4 { 60,434 July 85.429 30,080 
Feb 64,557 Au 32,084 35,605 
Mar Sept $1,440 42,188 
Apr Ox 2 207 47,803 
May Nov 17,775 652,454 
June Dex 19,815 64,304 
At End of Recent Weeks 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday 
19380 
January 56,616 58,990 59,607 59,984 
February 60,460 61.482 62.659 62.725 
March 64,383 66,418 66,885 68,404 69,233 
April 71,477 72.8338 738,252 74,084 
May , 540 76.118 76.9382 76,953 77,198 
June 1 TR RRR 9.699 
Stocks in Liverpool 
1930 
January 19,438 19,640 19,515 20,063 — 
February 19,898 19,761 19,677 19,704 
March 20,693 20,727 20,849 21,187 21,198 
April 008 2,676 22,668 23,546 
May 2 7 23.755 24,448 24,722 25,526 
June 6,646 27,354 27,493 
STOCKS IN PENANG AND SINGAPORE 
(Stocks held by Dealers—Quaniities in Long Tons) 
End of 1928 1929 1930 End of 1928 1929 1930 
Jan 25,868 29,617 $9,727 July 18,663 33,859 —-- 
Feb 22,867 $2,373 44,371 Aug. 18,971 30,834 — 
Mar 20,538 29,437 46,657 Sept 14,898 $2,188 — 
Apr 16,946 26,474 48,473 Oct. 12,149 383,770 — 
May 17,437 30,764 44,715 Nov 29,188 30,963 — 
June 18,207 30,403 — Dec $2,895 35,548 — 
STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES 
1930 Malaya Afloat for Holland Colomb« Para and 
End of Mainland Europe! Manaos 
Ja 44 40) 8.440 2.134 100 3 668 
Feb 11.9 8 1R6 > 159 ; 4.370 
Mar o t 2,220 1,759 4,578 
Apr ) . 5a 2.204 4,00/ 4.482 
May 6,48 1,044 1.388 
June 
(') Reported by U. S. Department of Commerce 
; . . . P > 4 T 
Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Tota! Balloons Total Balloons 
1922 16,297,735 0.0 1926 24,199,524 78.8 
1923 23,140,620 0.6 1927 19,700.008 79.1 
1924 21,863,311 19.7 1928 24,247,282 $1.6 
1925 26,001,664 66.8 1929 24,141,502 80.3 
1929 1930 
July 1,896,666 78.2 January 1,601,826 84.0 
August 1,570,099 79.4 February 1,658,421 78.9 
September 2,110,008 80.7 March 2,061,999 79.1 
October 1,647,860 76.4 April 2,339,834 81.1 
November 596,989 64.7 May 2,010,067 84.3 
December 879,259 79.0 June 












































The Rubber Age 
j al 10, 1930 
U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics 
(All Figures Represent Thousands) 
AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 
Figures for Recent Years 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Production 40,9382 45,259 61,633 60,845 61,237 64,4389 77,944 738,308 
Shipments 39,987 45,204 50,120 659,262 59,002 64,059 74,296 174,021 
Inventory? 6,132 5,772 7,427 8,142 10,456 10,264 138,624 12,627 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1928 1929 1930 1928 1929 19380 1928 1929 1930 
Jan. 5,858 6,722 4,745 5,394 6,626 4,701 9,949 18,712 12,719 
Feb. 6,363 6,912 4,859 6,081 5,282 4,474 11,721 15,495 138,238 
Mar. 6,819 7,519 5,188 5,781 6,708 5,032 12,389 16,351 13,469 
Apr. 6,178 7,884 6,024 5,812 7,294 5,429 12,717 16,929 13,948 
May 6,759 8,145 —— 6,457 7,184 — 13,024 17,849 —- 
June 6,692 7,304 — 7,117 17,2564 —— 12,162 17,957 —_—- 
July 6,498 6,475 — 7,895 17,855 —— 11,157 15,830 
Aug. 7,469 65,806 — 8,408 7,845 _ 10,034 14,226 ~- 
Sept. 6,802 4,758 —— 7,145 6,998 — 9,765 12,875 - 
Oct. 7,826 4,919 — 6,717 4,960 - 11,520 2,845 - 
Nov 6,075 38,608 -—— 4,998 38,558 - a 1 12,935 ~~ 
Dec. 5,605 3,261 — 4591 3,346 —— 13,¢ 2,627 — 
AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Figures for Recent Years 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Production 50,850 60,116 70,706 82,614 76,618 70,823 80,180 173,417 
Shipments 49,678 659,072 68,016 81,004 71,591 72,896 77,127 75,298 
Inventory? 7,643 8,425 11,052 11,313 16,200 18,692 16,117 13,660 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1928 1929 1930 1928 1929 1980 1928 1929 1930 
Jan 5,441 6,517 4,914 6,072 7,242 5,181 12,982 15,386 13.561 
Feb 6,895 6,769 4,943 5,431 65,278 4,627 14,650 16,999 138,905 
Mar 6,231 7,466 5,271 5,731 6,737 5,042 15,573 17,750 14,057 
Apr 6,661 7,634 5,877 5,702 7,164 5,172 16,688 18,134 14,704 
May 7,168 7,660 - 6,300 7,038 17,702 18,928 -—— 
June 6.953 6,978 7,186 6,950 17,159 17,741 — 
July 6,674 6,178 8,729 8,113 14,974 16,332 
Aug 8.343 5,846 - 9,350 8,183 13,931 14,157 - 
Sept 7,103 6,536 — 7,154 6,250 13,543 13,424 — 
Oct 6,929 5,310 5,662 65,001 15,285 13,656 -- 
Nov. 5,592 3,780 - §,002 3,712 15.748 13,701 — 
Dec 5,184 3,716 — 4,858 3,631 - 16,117 138,660 -—— 
(*) Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures, raised to 100%. The Associ- 
ation estimates its figures to be 75% representative or complete when 
issued and that basis has been accepted when preparing the statistics 
in this table. 
(*) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated 
Automobile Production 
-— United States— Canada———, 
Total Passenger Trucks Total Passenger Trucks Grand 
Cars Cars Tota) 
1923 4,020,255 38,631,728 888,527 146,488 129,228 17,210 4,166,698 
1924 8,600,918 38,203,049 897,869 185,246 117,765 17,481 8,786,164 
1925 4,265,704 3,760,459 605,245 161,389 189,311 22,078 4,427,098 
1926 4,298,799 $8,808,753 490.046 205.092 164.488 40,609 4,503,891 
1927 3,393,887 2,988,868 458.019 179,426 146,870 82,556 8,578,813 
1928 
July $90,445 237,933 52,512 25,226 20,122 5,104 415,671 
Aug 458,429 400,689 57,740 $1,245 24,274 6,971 489,674 
Sept. 413,722 358,872 54,850 21,1938 16,572 4,621 434,915 
Oct. $97,096 $39,976 67,120 18,586 138.016 5,520 415,632 
Nov 256,936 217,256 389,680 11,769 8,154 3,615 268,706 
Dec. 233,135 205,144 27,991 9,425 6,784 2.691 242,560 
TOTAL ... 4,357,384 8,826, 618 530,771 242,382 196, 737 45,645 4,599,944 
1929 ‘_ 
Jan. 402,154 350,617 61,537 21,501 17,164 4,387 423,655 
Feb. 466,084 407,589 58,495 31,287 25,584 5,703 497,871 
March 584,733 513,266 69,559 40,621 32,833 7,788 625,354 
April 620,656 538,679 81,977 41,901 34,392 7,509 662,557 
May 603,969 516,055 86,596 381,559 25,129 6,430 635,528 
June 545,252 453.956 91,296 21,492 16,511 4,981 566,744 
July 500,331 427,218 78,118 17,461 18,600 3,861 517,792 
Aug. 499,629 444,711 54,918 14,214 11,087 8,177 518,843 
Sept. 415,332 365,651 49,681 18,817 10,710 8,107 429,149 
Oct. $80,011 $21,195 58,816 14,5238 8,975 5,548 394,534 
Nov, 217,570 170,928 46,642 9,424 7,187 2,287 226,994 
Dec. 119,950 92,717 27,288 5,495 4,426 1,069 125,445 
TOTAL 5,358,361 4,603,609 754,752 268,295 207,498 55,797 6,621,656 
1930 
Jan. 273,089 235,099 37,990 10,388 8,856 1,582 283,477 
Feb, $23,962 276,883 47,129 15,548 18,021 2,527 339,510 
March 401,378 $36,178 64,200 20,780 17,165 38,565 422,108 
April 442,630 $75,171 67,459 24,257 20,872 38,385 466,887 
May 417,154 362,784 54,370 24,672 21,251 3,421 441,826 
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July 10, 19306 
Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 
\Long Tons 
BRITISH MALAYA: —— DUTCH EAST INDIES' 
Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 

Exports Imports Imports Ceylon’ Burma’ wak‘* Borneo’ Siam* Madura E. Coast D.ELI. China* Valley Other* Total 
1923 252.016 70,482 181,684 89.971 6.416 6.705 4,237 1,718 82,980 46,344 67,822 6,067 16,766 7,866 406,955 
1924 259,706 108.524 151,182 89,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 64,497 80,347 6.688 23,166 9.065 429,366 
1926 $16,825 168,022 158,803 49.566 10,082 6,424 6,377 6,377 46,757 65.499 120,626 7,881 25,298 18,797 617,523 
1926 891.328 151.248 240.085 58.962 9.874 9.155 6.079 4,027 52,186 71,418 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,580 
1927 $71.322 182.845 188.477 55.856 11.321 10.923 6.582 6.472 565.297 77.816 142,171 8.645 28,782 15.633 606.474 
1928 409.430 149.787 259.643 R7.2&7 19.790 10,087 6.698 4,813 58,848 82,611 121,770 9.548 21,129 10,690 658,794 
1929 574,836 163,092 411,744 81,584 11,663 11,077 7,881 5,018 65,990 87,789 134,037 9,696 21,148 6,767 853,894 
1928 : 
Apr. 20,1389 9,335 10,804 3.233 789 630 494 258 3,993 5,040 5,499 736 1,014 1,323 $3,810 
May 26,4838 10,350 16,188 3,091 664 842 494 241 4,943 6,355 10,347 717 2,602 1,135 45,994 
June 22,994 16,168 6,826 8,107 963 926 494 451 5,419 5,863 13,655 726 1,399 960 40,788 
July 30,481 13,383 17,098 6,129 1,043 905 6938 366 6,602 7,566 11,694 698 1,264 8738 62,781 
Aug. 35,674 15,114 20,560 6,720 398 1,227 598 544 5,668 7,438 11,893 712 1,782 450 66,936 
Sept. 29,769 11,239 18,530 4,675 457 938 594 447 4,956 6,536 9,863 969 1,614 494 50,078 
Oct. 24,476 12,6038 11,873 8,999 864 949 564 457 6,295 7,474 10,124 618 1,399 732 44,248 
Nov. 68,135 10,4386 57,699 8.005 1,048 172 564 425 4,950 7,902 7,805 943 1,790 623 92,526 
Dec. 66,763 11,122 65,641 7.848 1.118 744 665 294 5,120 8,792 10,896 948 2,220 588 94,769 
1929: 
Jan. 62,546 13,415 39,131 8,301 1,664 873 600 461 5,640 8,067 11,076 850 2,184 642 79,439 
Feb. 47,926 12,108 $5,823 7,064 1,117 965 600 495 6,572 7,611 10,384 807 2,104 626 78,962 
Mar. 49,448 14,553 34,895 6,583 1,418 768 601 499 6,515 6,620 10,629 658 2,332 786 71,289 
Apr. 49,816 11,414 38,402 6,097 727 747 648 306 5,997 6,645 11,321 673 1,950 669 12,982 
May 43,960 15,593 28,367 5,723 800 966 648 453 6,264 6,961 18,4387 1,059 1,922 738 67,238 
June 40,398 14,344 26,054 5,568 1,122 1,061 647 422 5,582 6,693 11,270 757 1,898 548 61,017 
July 46,454 16,071 31,383 6,457 974 1,247 641 462 6,422 7,192 13,995 575 1,457 543 70,848 
Aug. 50,441 15.469 34,972 6.079 685 993 641 431 4,644 7,298 10,782 1,082 1,568 499 69,619 
Sept. 53,484 12,392 41,092 7,993 384 832 640 406 4,708 7,517 10,149 655 1,566 604 76,446 
Oct. 47,937 12,516 35,421 8,381 812 1,047 671 485 4,697 8,295 10,512 893 1,606 445 78,265 
Nov. 46,279 11,204 35,075 6,660 1,065 668 672 278 4,760 6,711 9,380 771 1,442 535 68,017 
Dec, 46,147 15,018 31,129 8,683 900 930 672 320 5,189 8,279 11,102 966 1,674 443 70,287 
1930: 
Jan. 52,535 11,773 40,762 7,741 1,560 791 600* 886 5,709 7,831 8,920 856 1,837 585 77,578* 
Feb. 48,947 12,960 35,987 7,825 1,245 847 600* 469 6,900 7,191 11,414 944 1,797 480 75,699* 
Mar. 47,320 13,236 34,084 6,269 1,129 976 600* 391 5,796 6,612 11,070 643 1,674 536 69,780* 
Apr 15,517 16,331 29,186 5,030 856 1,026 600* 366 4,802 6,326 12,582 433 1,201 472 62,880* 
May 19,388 36,135 13,253 5,947 917 600* 350 6,352 6,661 11,916 753 1,383 450* 





(') Malayan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported 
rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on 
a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1928, 1,117 in 
1924, 3,618 in 1925, 8,263 in 1926, 2,489 in 1927 and 1,437 in 1928, (7) Cey- 
lon Chamber of Commerce statistics unti] 1926; rubber exported as latex is 
net included such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons in 1928, 93 tons 
1924, 6 tons 1925, 20 tons in 1926, about % ton in 1927, and 1 ton in 1928. 
("> Official statistics. (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. (*) Exports 
from “Other D.E.I.” are chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about 


one-third in weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included 
which on a basis of 344 pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1928, 
1,008 tons 1924, 2,239 tons 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, and 1,459 
tons in 1928. (*) Calculated from official import statistics of principal 
consuming countries, viz., United States, United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
Belgium and Netherlands. This figure includes guayule rubber. (*) This 
total includes the third column for British Malaya, “Gross Exports minus 
Imports,” and all the figures shown for the other territories. *Figure is pro- 
visional ; fina! figure will be shown immediately it becomes available. 








Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 





ducted in monthly statistics. d—Including some scrap and reclaimed ruber. 
e—Official statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. f—Including 
Nor way. Sweden. Denmark and Finlend g— United Kingdom and French 
exports to Spain except in years prior to 1925. h—French imports have 
been reduced 12 per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta percha and 


(Long Tons) 
; Austra- Scandi- Czecho- 
United United France Canada Japan Russia lia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia World 
States' Kingdom th) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abedf) (g) (abed) Tota! 
1919 236,977 42,671 17,685 5,584 6,395 9.758 9,894 75 1,002 8,995 2,771 8,149 2.418 9 342.878 
1920 248,762 66,844 18,885 11,890 11,746 6.297 6,128 62 1,816 8.840 6.510 2,292 2.008 567 $70,641 
1921 179,678 42.087 15,185 21.920 8,124 21.718 8,906 165 1,614 1,705 1,022 1,279 2.246 569 800.662 
1922 296.267 11,724 24.352 27.546 9.207 15.984 6,480 2,498 2.648 172 8.807 1,778 589 567 $95 .886 
1923 800.872 12.700 27.392 18.519 18,277 16.872 8,489 2.986 1.649 2.184 792 2,528 6380 1.128 408,018 
1924 817,747 11.550 80.446 22.727 14,299 19,671 8,764 2.346 8.124 2.688 R07 8.178 944 1.370 414,847 
1925 881.816 4.061 82.956 $3.987 19,688 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2.980 876 8.149 1,156 1,558 516,498 
1a26 R95 647 R4 RES $4.240 22.776 20.229 18.125 9.209 6.529 9 021 2.498 2.4670 4.046 1.299 1.870 618.649 
1927 $98,483 60.249 34.271 38.892 26,405 20.521 11,381 12,018 9,496 6,482 636 4,224 2,056 2,672 627,789 
1928 404,496 4.846 36.498 87.855 80.447 25.621 12,488 16,1384 8.4386 7,958 2.243 4,418 3.178 38.138 606.695 
1929 526,709 122,675 55,093 49,275 $5,453 34,284 17,169 11,774 15,886 9,445 3,022 6,440 864 4,650 892,789 
Mar. 26,8938 3,179 1,902 3.521 2,989 1,694 763 231 918 816 95 $51 497 f98 46 64.247 
April 35.663 -——2,280 2,204 2.719 1,988 2,334 1,114 1,820 832 575 280 339 304 159 48,001 
May 28,660 —65,322 3,297 2,944 2,180 2,288 1,090 3.893 655 746 209 485 220 218 41,558 
June 25.148 —$.031 8.597 2.968 2,186 2,102 984 4.111 848 743 183 346 261 182 40,063 
July 28.170 —1,374 3.518 3.387 2,692 2.026 1,598 724 591 895 395 294 176 884 43,475 
Aug 28,827 48 3,527 2,744 2,447 1,868 875 632 707 519 316 35° 58 94 48,021 
Sept 86.800 4,199 83.524 3.553 2.812 1,887 1,278 20 608 597 845 6 277 235 666,457 
Oct. 41,667 —934 8,728 4.386 2,943 8,711 1,049 98 766 696 141 EzY 250 318 69,346 
Nov 33.846 —$.141 3.278 3.694 2.799 2,150 1,340 689 887 644 $1 $a7 262 282 46,988 
Dec. 40,781 8,438 3,633 2,470 2,618 3,002 1,145 1,378 755 639 148 485 263 200 65,905 
1929: 
Jan. 53,922 11,951 5.645 4,711 3,759 3.776 1,481 956 1,061 749 218 638 179 525 89.571 
Feb. 61,831 5,179 5,001 4,613 2,906 2,727 1,259 684 1,181 627 118 226 115 856 86,270 
Mar. 46.391 9.068 1.409 4.586 4.961 2.630 1,515 716 725 931 316 354 80 409 177,091 
Apr. 52,447 8,295 4.854 5.351 3,177 2,308 1.407 703 1,518 750 144 956 40 445 82.395 
May 48.350 5.112 3.152 3.682 2,987 2,314 1,417 996 1,487 854 201 468 87 277 471,284 
June 38.676 4.787 6.814 3.948 8,075 1,598 1.624 695 2,215 672 687 507 24 420 66,737 
July 40.914 4.993 4.239 3.559 3.205 2,388 2,023 1,056 2,918 1,039 2538 519 30 465 68,201 
Aug. $5,207 14,594 4.645 4,082 2,879 3,663 908 1,284 724 902 254 429 25 319 69,865 
Sept. 82.171 17,C10 3.889 4.691 1,908 3,511 1,224 1,235 858 672 253 $61 91 477 68,346 
Oct. 35,840 16,111 4,489 3.355 1,821 8,902 1,888 1,073 1,125 1,147 278 710 91 201 71,981 
Nov. 40,972 18,141 3,082 3.77 2,709 $,221 1,275 1,226 1,453 361 253 595 62 $18 72,489 
Dec. 40 488 12,434 4,27 2,921 2,114 2,251 1,198 1,206 79R 741 52 677 90 4438 69,609 
1980: 
Tan 44,759 11,106 4,207 8,862 2,842 2,805 910 2.292 3382 612 209 552 200* 577 75,265 
Feb. 40,718 10,293 4,482 3,697 2,250 1,386 1,385 2.128 457 1,143 188 315 200* 239 68,881 
Mar. 12.068 12.346 4.354 4,289 3.776 2.485 1,083 948 975 678 858 322 200* 263 74,145 
Apr 12.961 13.058 4,962 1,488 2,303 2,584 2,067 1,000* 673 1,431 158 461 200 255 76,601* 
May 40.287 9,861 1,379 1,279 
a--Including gutta percha. b—Including balata. c—Re-exports not ‘de to rednve to basis of net weight. 'United States imports of guayule are 


not included in this compilation; such imports amounted to 4,305 tons in 
1926; te 5.010 tons in 1927; to 3.076 in 1928; and to 1,281 tons in 1929. 
*Figure is provisional; fina) figure wil] be shown immedietely it becomes 
available. 

















388 
Domestic Production of Miscellaneous 
Rubber Goods 
Rubber Proofed Mechanical Goods 

Fabrics Rubber Heels Rubber Soles Shipments 

Yards Pairs Pairs Dollars 
1924 25,020,000 186,279,000 (@) $48,615,000 
1925 23,988,000 206,970,000 16,211,620 (*) 64,877,000 
1926 29,328,000 183,312,000 12,268,000 76,789,000 
1927 87,872,000 201,014,000 27,160,000 63,625,000 
1928 41,178,000 235,170,000 37,645,000 69,114,000 
1929 60,731,000 232,126,000 34,499,000 74,770,000 

1928: 
June 4,409,000 20,007,000 2,502,000 6,792,000 
July 4,260,000 19,316,000 1,295,000 6,306,000 
August 6,085,000 23,095,000 2,948,000 6,792,000 
September 5,507,000 21,702,000 2,841,000 5,906 ,00€ 
October 6,116,000 22,386,000 8,502,000 5,887,800 
November 4,395,000 17,863,000 8,400,000 4,932,000 
December 2,291,000 14,781,000 3,003,000 4,751,000 
1980: 

January 3,281,000 15,470,000 3,496,000 5,169,000 
February 3,441,000 14,172,000 2,338,000 5,376,000 
March 3,570,000 15,489,000 2.582,000 5,981,000 
April 4,029,000 


(*) Not available; (*) Last 9 months only. 
Source: “Survey of Current of Business of the Department of Commerce.” 














United States Imports of 


Guayule Rubber and Related Gums 


(All quantities in Long Tons) 
Guayule Balata Jelutong Gutta Percha 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 





1919 1,430 760,690 727 987,088 8,832 2,213,964 2,900 1,068,698 
1920 768 345,986 1,064 1,260,048 6,672 2,068,501 8,183 1,520,809 
1921 68 26,946 814 1,077,869 1,746 351,893 985 333,564 
1922 127 67,040 812 978,765 2,386 403,812 818 281,012 
1928 1,166 642,227 700 898,524 4,566 853,308 912 876,167 
1924 1,856 536,392 464 668,456 6,166 1,287,100 1,408 463,610 
1925 8,781 1,808,448 617 674,760 6,749 1,642,631 1,608 629,284 
1926 4,306 2,662,096 864 827,218 7,268 8,127,767 1,446 661,166 
1927 6,018 2,674,967 582 447,246 17,785 2,448,657 1,494 728,172 
1928 8,075 1,766,686 781 430,855 7.552 2,540,059 1,597 777,128 
1929 1,231 546,176 728 566,964 8,208 2,458,126 447 167,479 
1929: 
July 200 86,175 49 46,440 572 180,066 14 6,807 
Aug 190 80,443 68 47,769 576 171,788 -- — 
Sept. 107 61,156 88 30,327 913 279,225 _— —_— 
Oct. 200 79,968 58 43,756 636 181,421 _ _ 
Nov. 125 47,796 13 11,600 583 182,677 49 14,935 
Dec. 100 41,328 25 19,955 550 156,939 51 12,005 
19380: 
Jan. 150 65,272 28 28,549 509 141,384 -- — 
Feb. 75 25,956 52 45,319 367 93,087 -— _ 
Mar. 148 60,007 16 12,498 622 128,844 _ —_ 
Apr. 76 19,856 58 54,548 410 103,089 -- —_— 
May 72 7,760 17 13,645 602 144,415 == —_— 











Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
(All Quantities in Long Tons—100% Basis) 


Consumption Consumption 
Produc- % to Produc- % to 

Year tien Tons Crude Stocks* Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* 
1920 86,396 75.297 88.4 1926 182,980 187,106 386.6 13,2038 
1921 36,726 41,861 24.1 1926 180,682 164,500 45.9 23,218 
1922 567,884 64,4568 19.8 1927 189,144 178.471 47.6 24,980 
19238 74.766 69.534 22.7 1928 208,516 228,000 60.4 24,785 
1924 80,079 76,072 22.4 1929 218,954 226,588 48.4 27,464 

1928: 
Jan. 14,862 20,140 68.6 21,941 July 17,278 19,070 61.0 17,806 
Feb. 16,291 18,670 66.4 20,848 Aug. 19,049 17,890 41.7 16,881 
Mar. 17,069 206,680 67.9 19,568 Sept. 18,693 17,796 44.6 17,991 
Apr. 16,398 19,280 68.8 19,283 Oct. 17,182 18,420 465.1 17,026 
May 18,946 20,216 64.1 18,187 Nov. 18,245 18,880 49.1 22,399 
June 18,781 18,140 48.2 18,709 Dec. 17,728 14,320 45.9 24,785 

1929: 
Jan. 18,685 21,068 49.1 24,394 July 18,387 20,236 48.7 19,679 
Feb. 18,094 19,829 47.7 28,805 Aug. 19,787 18,230 47.6 22,809 
Mar. 19,984 20,867 46.7 22,076 Sept. 18,660 17,071 49.2 24,984 
Apr. 19,899 22.435 47.3 20,680 Oct. 18,865 18,744 68.8 26,117 
May 20,886 28,176 47.1 19,479 Nov. 14,363 15,830 55.4 26,080 
June 18,416 18,141 42.0 17,980 Dec. 13,429 11,531 49.0 27,464 

1980: 
Jan. 15,010 17,454 47.6 24,241 a ed ae a 
Feb. 15,846 14,559 44.5 24,243 GS ailiinsteeil etcta iW karl 
Mar 17,400 15,241 42.2 24,415 Sept. 
Apr. 17,828 16,904 42.0 24,587 Oct. 
May 17,812 17,052 42.7 28,356 Nov. 
June - weemes Dec. 


*Stocks on hand at the end of month or year. Exports of reclaimed 
rubber, not shown in this table, amounted to 8,540 tons in 1927, 9,577 tons 
in 1928, and 18,3868 tons in 1929. 


U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
(/n Barrels of 42 Gallons) 


MONTHS 1929 1980 MONTHS 1929 1930 
January 22,602,000 25.731.000 Tuly 36,860,000 
February 22,776,000 26,509,000 August 37.759,000 
March 28,495,000 $1,029,000 September $4,193,000 
April $2,019,000 34,549,000 October $2,816,000 
May 84.117.000 $6,497,000 November 31.502.000 
June $3,163,000 December 26.550.000 
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INTERNATIONAL ContTrot or Raw Marertats. By Benjamin Bruce Wallace 
and Lynn Ramsay Edminster. Published by the Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C. June, 1930. 494 pp. $3.50. 

That the unequal distribution of raw materials among the nations 
of the world has given rise to some of the most difficult problems 
in economics and international relations is appreciated only too well 
by those in the rubber industry. Appropriately, therefore, the 
authors of this volume devote a 47-page chapter exclusively to the 
British export restrictions on rubber and include in a 20-page ap- 
pendix reports of the committee, headed by the late Sir James 
Stevenson, which drafted the restriction act. Other restrictive 
efforts considered in full detail are the Chilean control of sodium 
nitrate, the Japanese camphor monopoly, the Franco-German potash 
combine, the Brazilian valorization and control of coffee, and the 
Canadian embargoes on pulpwood. Dr. Wallace and Mr. Edminster 
can not find that past restrictive measures have been satisfactory to 
all parties concerned, but it is doubtful whether their suggestion of 
handling the problem through a commercial division of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice would prove to be more 
practicable. 


SARAK. Published by the Rubber Chemicals Section, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company, Inc., Wilmington, Del. 1930. 12 pp. For free distribution 
Barak is a new type of accelerator activator whose most dis- 

tinctive property is that it prolongs the range of cure of compounds 

that contain it and tends to prevent reversion on overcures. This 
laboratory report contains formulas for compounds with this ac- 
celerator and physical tests of these compounds. 


Catatoc No. 66. Published by the Adamson Machine Company, Akron, Ohio 

1930. 32 pp. For free distribution. 

For nearly 35 years this manufacturer has been supplying equip- 
ment to the rubber industry. In this catalog are described its line 
of calenders, mills, mixers, refiners, washers, presses, tubing ma- 
chines and other rubber factory machinery and laboratory equipment. 


Waat’s New 1x Royite Tusinc MAcnuines? 
Straight and Essex Streets, Paterson, N. J. 
distribution 


Published by John Royle & Sons, 
1930. 4 py For free 


ef 

Recent developments in tubing machines by this manufacturer 
are discussed in this circular, with illustrations of four typical items 
of such equipment. 


Du Pont AprapeR AND WILLIAMS Ptastometer. Published by the Henry L. 
Scott Company, Providence, R. I. 1930. 24 pp. For free distribution. 
Descriptions and directions for the operation of the Williams 

Plastometer (Du Pont Model) and the Du Pont Abrador (Williams 

Patent) are included in this pamphlet, together with the paper pre- 

sented on the latter machine by Ira Williams before the Rubber 

Division of the American Chemical Society at Richmond, Va., on 

April 14, 1927. 

INSTRUCTION FOR THE INSTALLATION AND Care oF Brown El vectric Fiow 
Meters. Published by the Brown Instrument Company, Wayne and 
Roberts Avenues, Philadelphia, Pa. 1930. 40pp. For free distribution 
The flow meter is a precision instrument and should be treated 

as such. It is the purpose of this handbook to explain the mechan- 

ism of the various types of these flow manometers, indicators and 
recording instruments, to give instructions for their use and to 
offer practical suggestions for avoiding difficulties, 


American Stanparps Year Boox. Published by the American Standar 
Association, 29 West 39th Street, New York City 1930 104 pr For 
free distribution. 

The importance of standardization to industry is well known, and 
this annual sums up the projects to that end undertaken by the asso- 
ciation. Of particular interest are the standard for cotton rubber- 
lined fire hose and the safety code that is proposed rubber 
machinery. 
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